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Dr.  Helen  Keller  being  greeted  in  Cairo  by  Dr.  Taha  Housain  Pasha,  blind  Egyptian 
scholar  and  author,  when  she  and  her  companion.  Miss  Polly  Thomson,  traveled  through 
countries  of  the  Near  East  last  year.  Dr.  Housain  is  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts,  Fuad  I 
University,  and  is  an  outstanding  man  of  letters  in  the  Arabic-speaking  world. 


Sditorially  Speaking 


No  MAITKR  WHAT  ONe’s  FAITH,  OHC  Can 
have  only  respect  for  the  philosophy 
that  motivates  each  of  the  three  pub¬ 
lishers  for  the  blind  representing  re¬ 
spectively  the  three  major  religious 
groups  in  this  country.  Their  common 
aim,  as  it  emerges  from  a  reading  of  the 
trilogy  of  articles  that  appears  in  this 
issue,  is  that  of  serving  from  compul¬ 
sion  of  religious  conviction  and  with¬ 
out  seeking  honor  or  reward.  These 
executives  and  their  organizations  are 
sincere,  progressive,  enlightened.  They 
function  with  dignity,  and  with  due 
regard  for  the  convictions  of  those  who 
may  differ  in  matters  of  faith.  None  of 
these  three  organizations,  nor  of  other 
religious  publishers,  limits  its  services 
to  those  who  count  themselves  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  fold,  if  these  others  desire 
its  services.  That  is  because  service 
without  distinction  is  inherent  in  the 
nature  of  the  judaeo-Christian  religion. 

It  could  not  always  be  said  in  the 
past  that  service  to  the  blind  under 
religious  auspices  was  enlightened  and 
altogther  wholesome.  Today,  thanks  to 
high  quality  of  leadership  and  to  a 
demonstrated  desire  to  co-operate  with 
each  other  as  well  as  with  secular  agen¬ 
cies  in  the  struggle  to  help  overcome 
the  effects  of  the  handicap,  religious 
agencies  for  the  blind  that  fall  short  of 
the  high  average  of  philosophy  and  of 
techniques,  if  they  exist  at  all,  are  few 
and  insignificant. 

Certainly  among  the  three  repre¬ 
sentative  groups  that  we  feature  this 
month  we  find  a  progressive  spirit  of 
technological  methods,  co-operation, 
world-wide  horizons,  volunteer  services, 
counseling  of  a  high  order,  and  edu¬ 


cation  in  the  religious-cultural  life, 
among  other  respects  that  could  be 
enumerated. 

Each  of  these  agencies  deals  with  that 
most  primary  need  of  man,  which  is 
religious  nurture.  Each  is  concerned, 
without  disruptive  conflict  due  to  ac¬ 
knowledged  differences  of  conviction, 
with  the  redemption  spiritually  and 
materially  of  blind  people.  Their  ulti¬ 
mate  ideals  are  not  yet  fully  realized, 
but  the  effort  is  in  good  hands. 
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Religious  Literature  for  the 
Blind  of  Three  Faiths 

Editor’s  Note;  Under  this  general  heading  appear  three  articles  each  describing 
the  purposes  and  activities  of  one  of  the  three  major  organizations  that  represent 
respectively  the  Protestant,  Catholic  and  Jewish  religious  publishing  activities  for 
the  blind  in  this  country.  The  administrative  head  of  the  organization  in  each 
instance  prepared  the  articles,  which  in  total  are  an  informative  addition  to  the 
equipment  that  all  workers  for  the  blind  need. 

A  “World-Wide  Christian  Service  to  the  Blind’' 

REV.  NELSON  CHAPPEL 


Many  people  who  see  the  name  of  the 
John  Milton  .Society  for  the  first  time 
may  think  of  it  as  dedicated  to  the  study 
of  the  writings  of  the  great  Englishman 
who  wTote  his  finest  epic  poems  after 
losing  his  sight.  I'hey  are  surprised  to 
learn  that  it  is  the  official  interdenomi¬ 
national  agency  through  which  the 
Protestant  churches  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada  carry  on  a  program  for  the 
blind. 

Established  in  1928  by  a  Joint  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  International  Council  of 
Religious  Education  and  the  Home 
Missions  Council  of  North  America, 
who  each  appointed  half  of  its  Board 
of  Directors,  its  first  purpose  was  to 
provide  Christian  literature  in  braille 
for  the  blind  in  the  two  countries,  but 
the  certificate  of  incorporation  stipu¬ 
lated  that  its  activity  was  “not  to  be 
limited  thereto.” 

As  missionaries  in  Africa  and  Asia 
began  to  serve  the  blind,  they  turned  to 
the  Society  for  literature  and  other  help 
until  it  became  a  “World-Wide  Chris¬ 
tian  Service  to  the  Blind.”  The  Foreign 
Missions  Conference  of  North  America 


then  became  associated  with  the  other 
two  international  bodies  in  appointing 
the  Board  of  Directors. 

Today  these  three  international  bodies 
have  become  the  Divisions  of  Christian 
Education,  Home  Missions,  and  Foreign 
Missions,  of  the  National  Council  of 
Churches  of  Christ  in  the  United  States 
of  America,  in  which  the  Canadian 
churches  now  play  a  less  active  role.  To 
ensure  the  continued  participation  of 
Canadian  churches  in  the  work  of  the 
.Society  at  home  and  abroad  the  by-laws 
were  amended  last  year  to  provide  for 
appointments  to  the  Board  of  Directors 
by  the  Canadian  Council  of  Churches. 

It  took  four  years  for  the  Society  to 
produce  its  first  braille  magazine,  a  re¬ 
ligious  digest  for  adults,  for  which  there 
is  no  charge,  and  which  has  appeared 
monthly  ever  since  under  the  title  The 
John  Milton  Magazine.  This  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  children’s  magazine  Dis¬ 
covery,  a  Sunday  School  Quarterly,  a 
religious  calendar  and  a  number  of 
books  of  Bible  stories,  hymns,  Christmas 
carols,  prayers,  and  other  devotional 
material.  Four  million  pages  of  free 
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braille  literature  of  the  highest  quality 
are  now  distributed  each  year  in  nine 
languages  to  blind  people  in  sixty-six 
countries  around  the  world. 

In  1951  the  “John  Milton  Talking 
Book  Magazine”  was  added  for  that 
large  majority  of  the  blind  who  can¬ 
not  read  braille.  Each  quarterly  issue 
containing  the  finest  religious  poetry, 
prose,  and  music  is  sent  directly  to  each 
reader  on  long  playing  records  for  per¬ 
manent  possession  without  charge. 

In  Canada  and  the  United  States 
these  braille  and  talking  book  services 
together  with  a  “pastoral  counselling” 
service  through  more  than  a  thousand 
personal  letters  a  year  constitute  the 
main  activity  of  the  Society.  As  an  aid 
to  missionary  societies  serving  the  blind 
overseas  the  Society  maintains  a  much 
more  varied  program  but  Christian  lit¬ 
erature  is  still  a  major  factor.  Braille 
magazines  are  subsidized  in  India  and 
Japan.  A  family  magazine  for  Korea  will 
soon  be  added.  The  Society  also  offers 
assistance  to  mission  boards  in  starting, 
equipping  and  improving  schools  for 
the  blind.  More  than  thirty  schools  in 
.Africa  and  Asia  receive  such  help 
through  grants  of  money,  literature  and 
scholarships  for  teachers  in  Christian 
schools.  Scholarships  are  secured  or 
awarded  to  younger  teachers  already  ac¬ 
tively  engaged  in  the  work  and  every 
effort  is  made  to  provide  this  training 
in  centers  close  to  their  own  country 
where  similar  conditions  of  work  pre¬ 
vail.  Missionaries  on  furlough  and  an 
occasional  outstanding  worker  arc  aided 
in  securing  training  in  America  through 
short  courses  of  formal  training  in  such 
centers  as  Perkins  Institution,  and  in 
“observation  tours”  through  visits  to  a 
large  and  varied  group  of  centers  of 
work  for  the  blind  usually  along  the 
eastern  seaboard  from  Massachusetts  to 
North  Carolina. 

The  Society  has  also  been  drawn  into 


preventive  and  medical  programs  of 
the  churches  in  overseas  countries. 
Wherever  possible  the  assistance  of 
other  organizations  such  as  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Bible  Society,  the  American  Foun¬ 
dation  for  Overseas  Blind  and  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Empire  Society  for  the  Blind  is 
obtained  and  splendid  co-operation  has 
been  given  in  each  case.  The  John  Mil- 
ton  Society  does  not  seek  to  do  any 
work  which  can  be  done  by  secular  or¬ 
ganizations  for  the  blind  but  only  that 
which  the  church  can  and  must  do.  A 
great  expansion  in  the  overseas  work  of 
the  Society  followed  the  tour  of  the 
mission  fields  of  the  Orient  and  the 
Middle  East  in  1948-49  by  the  President 
and  the  General  Secretary,  Miss  Helen 
Keller  and  Dr.  Milton  T.  Stauffer  re¬ 
spectively.  Although  Miss  Keller  was 
forced  to  return  home  early  in  the  tour 
through  the  illness  of  her  companion. 
Dr.  Stauffer  carried  on  conveying  her 
message  and  laying  the  foundation  for 
the  greatly  expanded  overseas  progp^am 
of  the  Society. 

The  25th  Anniversary  of  the  John 
Milton  Society  is  being  observed  in 
1953  when  Miss  Helen  Keller,  one  of 
the  founders,  completes  her  21st  year  as 
President.  Four  General  Secretaries 
have  served  the  .Society:  Dr.  Chamber- 
lain  who  as  a  great  admirer  of  John 
Milton  gave  the  .Society  its  name  (1928- 
41),  Mr.  Oliver  Williamson  (1941-43), 
Dr.  Milton  T.  Stauffer  (1943-51),  and 
the  writer  (1951-).  .\n  expanded  over¬ 
seas  program  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
eight  million  blind  in  mission  fields,  the 
new  (and  expensive)  talking  book  pro¬ 
gram,  an  increased  program  of  braille 
publication  and  a  professional  braille 
and  talking  book  library  for  ministers, 
.Sunday  School  teachers  and  other 
church  workers  and  a  religious  library 
for  children  will  tax  the  small  staff  of 
the  Society  (six  full  time  and  two  part 
time)  in  the  years  ahead  in  the  attempt 
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to  give  to  the  blind  those  services  of  the  Denominational  boards  make  small 
church  which  they  would  have  enjoyed  grants  to  the  Society  but  the  main  sup- 
had  they  not  lost  their  sight.  port  comes  from  interested  individuals 

The  main  office  of  the  Society  is  at  and  local  churches  and  Sunday  Schools 
156  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  10,  and  the  whose  help  is  solicited  through  mail  ap- 
Canadian  office  is  at  145  Yonge  St.,  peals  and  advertisements. 

Toronto.  The  latter  office  is  in  charge  The  world-wide  program  of  the  So- 
of  Mrs.  C.  W.  Reynolds,  a  voluntary  ciety  is  carried  on  with  a  budget  of  less 
worker,  w'hose  husband  provides  office  than  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  per 
staff  and  facilities  as  a  contribution  to  annum.  “Never”  says  an  admirer  of  the 
the  work.  Society,  “has  so  much  service  been 

Where  does  the  support  come  from?  given  for  so  little.” 

- ■ - 

The  Xavier  Society  for  the  Blind 


Next  to  religion,  a  taste  for  reading 
and  love  of  study  will  conduce  more  to 
a  man’s  happiness  than  anything  else  in 
the  world.  Since  the  blind  cannot  read 
the  excellent  books  and  other  literature 
in  the  printed  form,  it  is  most  impor¬ 
tant  that  good  reading  matter  be  pro¬ 
vided  for  them  in  other  ways.  This, 
fortunately,  is  done  through  the  various 
tactile  systems  and  talking  books. 

The  blind  today  are  more  fortunate 
than  their  predecessors.  This  is  espe¬ 
cially  true  from  a  Catholic  viewpoint. 
Before  1900,  the  only  two  Catholic 
books  for  the  blind  were  a  small  Cate¬ 
chism  and  Cardinal  Gibbons’s  Faith  of 
our  Fathers.  The  blind  were  sorely  in 
need  of  Catholic  literature,  the  lives  of 
the  Saints,  and  prayer  books  to  help 
them  converse  with  God. 

Miss  Margaret  Coffey,  blind,  brought 
this  situation  to  the  attention  of  Father 
Joseph  Stadelman,  S.}.,  then  a  professor 
at  St.  Francis  Xavier  College,  New 
York  City.  Her  plea  to  help  the  blind 
find  Christ  fell  upon  sympathetic  cars. 
Father  Stadelman  bought  an  old  print¬ 
ing  press,  adapted  it  to  the  system  of 
tactile  print  then  in  use  (New  York 
Point)  and  set  up  shop  in  a  small  base¬ 
ment  room  at  31  West  16th  Street.  With 


REV.  JOHN  H.  KI.OCKE,  S.  J. 

the  assistance  of  a  small  group  of  zealous 
ladies  he  founded  in  1900  the  Xavier 
Society  for  the  Blind.  For  forty  years  he 
suffered  and  prayed  as  he  toiled  to 
build  “a  monument  in  paper”  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  blind  with  windows  so  that 
they  too  might  see. 

Father  Stadelman’s  great  work,  the 
publication  of  more  than  700  books  in 
New  York  Point,  was  practically  wiped 
out  in  1918  when  the  braille  system  was 
adopted.  It  was  a  tremendous  blow,  but 
it  did  not  crush  his  zeal  and  ambition. 
He  learned  the  braille  system,  installed 
new  machines,  and  in  time  replaced  all 
his  books  with  braille  volumes. 

Father  Stadelman  was  in  charge  of 
this  work  until  1941.  .After  his  death  in 
1941  the  newspapers  of  .America  carried 
accounts  of  his  passing  and  many 
printed  eidogies  of  him.  The  most  in¬ 
teresting  and  revealing  was  published 
in  the  New  York  Sun.  “Men  who  can’t 
be  spared,”  wrote  Dave  Boone,  “are  al¬ 
ways  getting  the  worst  of  it.  He  didn’t 
get  much  publicity  .  .  .  but  the  Rev. 
Joseph  Stadelman  .  .  .  rated  top  billing 
anywhere.  At  83,  and  close  to  death,  he 
was  still  striving  to  help  sightless  peo¬ 
ple.” 

In  the  course  of  time  the  increase  in 
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the  volume  of  work  compelled  the 
Xavier  Society  to  move  from  its  small 
quarters  on  West  i6th  Street,  and  for 
thirty  years  thereafter  it  w’as  located  at 
136  West  97th  Street.  In  December 
1949  Xavier  finally  moved  to  its  present, 
spacious  building  at  154  East  23rd 
Street.  On  September  16,  1950,  it  cele¬ 
brated  its  Golden  Jubilee.  On  this  oc¬ 
casion  Cardinal  Spellman  stated  that  he 
greatly  admired  the  accomplishments 
of  the  Xavier  Society,  and  added  that 
“to  open  the  window's  of  sight  to  the 
sightless  is  a  task  which  has  its  own 
reward.  You  can  understand  the  pa¬ 
tience  required  to  do  these  works  in 
braille,  but  I  do  not  think  there  is  any 
work  that  has  a  greater  satisfaction  than 
in  helping  the  sightless  to  learn  and 
read  from  books.” 

For  the  past  fifty-tw'o  years  the  Xavier 
Society  has  supplied  reading  matter,  es¬ 
pecially  Catholic  literature,  to  the 
blind,  regardless  of  color,  race  or  creed. 
It  is  a  non-profit,  charitable  organiza¬ 
tion,  dependent  entirely  upon  contri¬ 
butions. 

One  of  Xavier’s  braille  publications 
is  the  Catholic  Review,  48  pages,  size 
10"  X  12".  This  bi-monthly  religious¬ 
literary  magazine  in  grade  two,  sent  free 
to  any  blind  person  throughout  the 
world,  now  has  a  circulation  of  more 
than  1,800  copies. 

Another  free  braille  publication  of 
world-wide  circulation  is  the  Catholic 
Calendar,  size  10"  x  12",  44  pages.  It 
lists  every  day  of  the  year,  and  includes 
all  the  Saints’  days,  days  of  fast  and 
abstinence,  and  a  daily  pious  practice. 

Xavier  has  published  many  plated 
books  which  are  available  free  on  loan, 
rhey  may  also  be  purchased  at  a  reason¬ 
able  price.  Among  its  recent  books  are 
The  Imitation  of  Christ,  and  Confi¬ 
dence  in  God.  My  Daily  Reading  from 
the  New  Testament,  887  pages,  size 
111/4"  X  111/4".  in  six  volumes,  is  a  spe¬ 


cial  edition  of  the  Holy  Scripture,  as¬ 
signed  for  each  day  of  the  year.  Another 
book  enjoying  a  wide  circulation  among 
the  blind  is  Father  Smith  Instructs 
Jackson,  615  pages,  size  iii^"  x  iii/4". 
in  four  volumes.  It  contains  an  inter¬ 
esting  course  of  practical  instructions, 
written  in  simple  language,  in  dialogue 
form.  Catholics  find  this  book  very  help¬ 
ful  and  non-Catholics,  desirous  of  learn¬ 
ing  what  the  Catholic  Church  really  is 
and  teaches  officially,  discover  it  highly 
informative. 

To  assist  the  blind  in  their  spiritual 
devotions  Xavier  publishes  in  one  vol¬ 
ume  My  Daily  Companion.  This  is  par¬ 
ticularly  useful  for  morning  and  eve¬ 
ning  prayers.  Confession,  Communion, 
etc.  Other  prayer  books  are  the  Ordi¬ 
nary  of  the  Mass,  the  Holy  Hour  of 
Reparation;  in  addition  to  novenas, 
litanies,  and  catechisms. 

While  plated  books  are  expensive  to 
produce,  single  copies  of  many  excel¬ 
lent  books  arc  made  available  free  on 
loan  at  less  expense  through  hand  tran¬ 
scription.  Volunteers  who  have  learned 
the  braille  system  at  home  through  our 
correspondence  course,  or  in  the  Xavier 
classroom,  or  elsewhere,  taught  by  a 
certified  transcriber,  transcribe  the 
braille  pages.  These  are  then  sent  to 
the  Xavier  workshop  w’here  they  are 
proof-read,  shellacked,  sewn  and  bound 
into  book  form.  From  July  1,  1951  to 
July  .,  1952  Xavier’s  certified  transcrib¬ 
ers  sent  in  approximately  23,400  braille 
pages.  As  a  result  210  new  volumes  were 
added  to  the  circulating  library,  apart 
from  other  books  given  to  certain  read¬ 
ers  for  their  own  permanent,  jjersonal 
use.  From  the  five  top  transcribers 
within  this  year  we  received  the  follow¬ 
ing  braille  pages  respectively:  2,052; 
2,036;  1,910;  1,501;  and  1,379.  send¬ 
ing  out  a  report  to  its  workers  Xavier 
does  not  list  the  names  and  the  num¬ 
ber  of  pages  transcribed  by  each  vol- 
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unieer  worker.  Some  transcribers,  being 
employed,  sacrifice  their  precious  free 
time  to  transcribe,  while  others,  on  the 
other  hand,  have  more  leisure  and  can 
therefore  devote  more  time  to  the  work. 

From  experience  we  have  found  that 
a  braille  page,  9"  x  11"  in  size,  is  very 
convenient.  This  braille  paper  is  sup¬ 
plied  free  to  our  transcribers.  The  name 
of  the  transcriber  appears  on  the  two 
title  pages  in  each  volume,  i.  e.  both  in 
the  typed  and  braille  forms. 

To  avoid  the  unnecessary  duplication 
in  braille  of  the  same  book  every  vol¬ 
unteer  obtains  our  approval  before 
work  is  started.  We  strive  to  have  in  the 
library  one  copy  of  every  good  book 
which  is  practical  to  the  blind.  In  se¬ 
lecting  books  for  assignments  a  general 
knowledge  of  the  contents  of  a  book  is 
first  obtained  by  reading  various  book 
reviews.  Certain  books  are  then  read 
by  individuals  before  a  decision  is  made 
to  assign  them  for  transcription.  This 
careful  selection  prevents  the  possibility 
of  having  in  braille  objectionable  books 
which  offend  not  only  the  faith  and 
morals  of  the  blind,  but  also  their  deli¬ 
cate  sense  of  what  is  proper. 

With  this  brief  description  of  the 
make-up  of  the  Xavier  books  let  us  pass 
on  to  the  library  itself.  It  occupies  the 
entire  second  floor  of  our  building  and 
contains  more  than  1,000  steel  shelves, 
each  12"  wide  and  36"  long.  A  catalog 
of  the  braille  books  (approximately 
5,000  volumes),  published  in  mimeo¬ 
graphed  form  and  also  in  braille,  may 
be  obtained  free  upon  request.  A  brief 
account  of  each  new  book,  added  to  the 
library,  is  given  by  the  librarian  in  the 
Catholic  Review.  Our  readers,  there¬ 
fore,  are  kept  posted  on  the  recent 
Ixioks  added  to  the  shelves. 

The  librarian  has  a  separate  file  for 
each  reader.  In  it  is  recorded  each  book 
sent  out  on  loan  and  returned  by  an 
individual.  Requests  for  other  books 


and  corres|X)ndence  are  also  kept  in  the 
reader’s  personal  file. 

The  library  contains  many  excellent 
spiritual  books,  as  well  as  the  outstand¬ 
ing  titles  of  modern  fiction,  biography, 
etc.  All  these  are  available  free  on  loan 
to  any  blind  person  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  without  regard  to  race, 
color  or  creed.  Every  book,  to  be  sent 
out  on  loan,  is  first  wrapped  in  newspa¬ 
per  and  then  placed  in  a  specially  made 
fibre  container,  which  provides  ample 
protection  in  its  shipment  through  the 
U.  S.  mails.  Books  are  returned  by  the 
blind  in  the  same  manner,  by  merely 
reversing  the  addressed  card  on  the 
container. 

Though  many  of  the  library  books 
are  in  grade  ii/^,  a  new  policy  was  es¬ 
tablished  four  years  ago  of  restricting 
all  new  books  and  other  publications  to 
grade  2.  This  change  from  ii/^  to  2  has 
been  universally  accepted  by  our  read¬ 
ers  with  a  consequent  increase  in  the 
circulation  of  all  our  reading  matter. 

Another  medium  by  which  Christ  is 
brought  to  the  blind  is  the  talking 
book.  The  Xavier  Society  has  a  very 
limited  number  of  these  special  rec¬ 
ords.  Available  on  loan  are  the  Four 
Gospels,  The  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  The 
Imitation  of  Christ,  and  Father  Smith 
Instructs  Jackson.  Since  talking  books 
are  very  expensive  to  make  it  has  not 
been  possible  to  grant  all  the  pleas  of 
the  blind  in  producing  more  of  these 
volumes  that  sjreak  volumes. 

This,  then,  is  a  brief  outline  of  some 
of  the  services  rendered  by  the  Xavier 
Society  for  the  Blind.  Space  prevents  us 
from  quoting  at  length  excerpts  from 
letters  received,  but  the  following  re¬ 
quest  from  a  civic  social  service  agency 
will  prove  interesting:  “We  are  writing 
in  reference  to  our  client  who  is  a  very 
devout  member  of  the  Catholic  Church 
and  finds  a  great  deal  of  happiness  and 
satisfaction  in  her  religion.  As  she  is 
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able  to  read  braille,  although  she  is  also 
deaf  and  dumb,  she  would  be  happy  to 
receive  any  reading  material  which  you 
can  send  her  free  of  charge.” 

Another  interesting  letter  came  from 
an  orphan  girl  in  India  who  wrote  that 
she  would  not  ask  God  to  restore  her 
sight  if  He  would  promise  her  that  one 
day  she  would  see  Him  face  to  face  in 
Heaven. 

A  patient  in  a  VA  hospital  wrote  us: 
“I  found  great  consolation  in  your 
lx)oks.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  inspira¬ 
tion  derived  from  them  I  doubt  whether 
I  would  have  been  able  to  grapple  with 
my  problems.” 

I  jjersonally  think  that  the  following 
letter  is  most  inspiring.  “I  cannot  ade¬ 
quately  describe  the  peace  and  joy 
which  My  Daily  Reading  from  the  Xeiv 


Testament  has  brought  me.  Something 
which  I  have  never  had  in  my  twenty 
years.  Though  I  once  had  physical  sight 
I  was  spiritually  blind  until  1  read  this 
book.  Now  I  am  physically  blind  but  I 
see.  I  have  received  your  magazine  since 
it  was  first  published.  I  well  remember 
the  struggle  of  Father  Stadelman  in 
launching  this  great  work  and  I  rejoice 
in  the  progress  and  growth  of  your 
services.” 

Other  letters  of  the  same  nature  pour 
in  from  all  corners  of  the  world.  Many 
are  written  in  a  thankful  vein,  express¬ 
ing  the  joy  that  comes  when  the  blind 
realize  that  someone  is  thinking  of 
them.  Each  of  these  letters  is  a  sym¬ 
phony  which  inspires  our  volunteer 
workers  and  all  on  our  staff  to  provide 
assistance  in  every  possible  way. 


Writing  and  Books  for  the  People  of  the  Book 


The  Jewish  Braille  Review 

In  1931  THE  FIRST  ISSUE  OF  the  Jewish 
Braille  Review  appieared,  under  the  edi¬ 
torship  of  Leopold  Dubov,  to  begin  a 
literary  venture  unique  in  the  history 
of  the  Jewish  blind.  That  venture,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  Jewish  Braille  Library, 
has  now  completed  its  twenty-second 
year  of  publication  whose  constant  aim 
lias  been  to  build  a  causeway  to  the  un¬ 
known  desert  islands  on  which  the 
Jewish  blind  had  been  marooned  before 
1931, — cut  off  from  any  bond  with  the 
peoplehood  of  Israel  and  the  Jewish 
heritage.  Since  then  both  the  Review 
and  the  Library  have  delivered  their 
contents  of  spiritual  Jewish  enfranchise¬ 
ment  to  Jewry’s  long-neglected  blind. 

It  was  reserved  for  Mr.  Dubov,  aided 
by  Rabbi  Michael  Aaronsohn  of  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  the  distinguished  lawyer  Sam- 
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uel  Wachtell,  and  our  patron  body,  the 
National  Federation  of  Temple  Sister¬ 
hoods  to  bring  together  what  has  long 
been  called  the  JBR  “family”  of  spirit¬ 
ual  kinship — the  Jewish  and  non-Jewish 
readers  of  many  Christian  denomina¬ 
tions  who  read  The  Jewish  Braille  Re¬ 
view  and  subscribe  to  our  library. 

I'hese  two  primary  activities  of  the 
Jewish  Braille  Institute  grew  up  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  the  dire-felt  need  to  found 
and  edit  a  Jewish  magazine  in  braille, 
and  build  up  a  live  Jewish  braille  li¬ 
brary  that  would  have  in  it  most  of  the 
books  that  our  seeing  co-religionists 
could  obtain  readily. 

At  the  time,  there  was  hardly  a  single 
line  in  braille  of  Jewish  interest  or  con¬ 
tent.  Besides  braille  reprints  of  the  King 
James  version  of  the  Bible,  there  was 
nothing  but  emptiness  for  the  Jewish 
blind.  As  Mr.  Dubov  put  it: 
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“Nothing  more  than  those  unlovely 
caricatures  of  Jews  in  English  literature. 
There  was  Shylock,  Fagin  and  who  else? 
Of  post-Biblical  Jewish  life,  thought, 
poetry,  philosophy  or  history  there  was 
nothing  to  read  in  braille.  Not  a  line. 
For  all  we  knew  and  could  find  out,  the 
Jewish  people  had  long  disappeared 
into  the  mists  of  history;  got  them¬ 
selves  lost  with  the  ten  lost  tribes  of 
Israel.  They  were  never  heard  of  again. 
For  all  of  us,  Jewish  history  came  to  a 
tragic  end  in  the  judgment  hall  of 
Pontius  Pilate.  .  . 

“I  wanted  so  much  to  fortify  my 
Jewish  classmates  here  and  abroad,  and 
my  Christian  classmates  as  well,  in 
braille,  with  the  glorious  truths  in 
Jewish  history  ...  I  wanted  to  reunite 
the  Jewish  blind  with  the  house  of 
Israel.  I  wanted  to  make  them  conscious 
of  their  incomparable  Jewish  heritage. 
.And,  at  the  same  time,  I  was  eager  to 
bring  to  our  Christian  friends  of  braille- 
land  their  firsthand  contact  with  the 
historic  Jewish  people — just  as  their 
seeing  brethren  could  so  easily  secure 
from  the  nearest  public  library.” 

Through  its  pages,  in  fact,  the  Jew¬ 
ish  Braille  Rexneiu  readers  have  received 
a  twenty-two-year  coherent  commentary 
on  the  daily  events  and  history  which 
concerned  the  Jewish  people  and  all 
mankind.  They  range  over  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  war  and  peace,  politics,  civil 
rights  and  anti-Semitism,  totalitarian 
Communism,  Nazism  and  denazifica¬ 
tion  and  show  an  appreciation  of  the 
fight  for  Israeli  statehood.  The  Jewish 
Braille  Review  is  concerned  with  the 
plight  of  Eastern  Europe’s  Jews  and 
calls  for  justice  from  the  Communist 
world  for  them  just  as  it  has  always 
called  for  justice  for  the  unsighted. 

In  many  cases.  The  Jewish  Braille 
Review  brought  its  readers  their  first 
knowledge  of  the  great  Jewish  writers 
and  poets  such  as  Chaim  Nachman 


Bialik  and  Israel  Zangwill.  A  new  world 
of  Jewish  appreciation  of  its  literature 
and  creativity  came  into  existence,  and 
appetites  were  whetted  and  satisfied 
with  the  literary  works  made  available 
by  the  Jewish  Braille  Library.  In  this 
manner  the  entire  enterprise  was  inte¬ 
grated  into  a  planned  whole  whose  aim 
was  first  stated  in  1931,  to  “promote 
the  cultural  and  religious  needs  of  the 
Jewish  blind,”  on  the  one  hand  by 
studies  and  examples  of  the  work  of 
noted  Jewish  poets,  essayists,  critics, 
short-story  writers  and  novelists;  and 
on  the  other  by  the  selections  of  Judaica 
and  Jewish  ideals. 

Since  that  time  the  Jewish  Braille 
Institute  has  tried  to  [lerform  for  our 
blind  the  function  of  educators  every¬ 
where — the  education  of  the  Jewish 
blind  to  their  heritage,  and  of  all  the 
blind  to  the  discipleship  of  true  de¬ 
mocracy.  The  JBR  and  the  library 
have  been  in  their  small  way  vehicles 
of  adult  education  and  popular  states¬ 
manship  supplying  wordsight  to  the 
sightless.  They  have  attempted  to  give 
guidance  in  behalf  of  the  enlargement 
of  democracy  and  the  achievement  of 
its  social,  economic  and  political  prom¬ 
ise  for  all  regardless  of  race,  creed,  color, 
national  origin  or  physical  disability. 
For  not  only  upon  the  insight  of  the 
sightless  but  upon  the  insight  of  all  peo¬ 
ple  into,  and  guidance  on,  the  vital 
issues  of  our  time,  important  social  con¬ 
sequences  depend,  and  in  some  meas¬ 
ure  our  magazine  and  library  have  oc¬ 
cupied  a  position  in  the  fight  to  break 
through  the  barriers  to  the  mountain 
passes  of  knowledge  in  making  acces¬ 
sible  to  the  Jewish  and  non-Jewish 
blind  the  information  and  understand¬ 
ing  which  should  be  theirs  for  the  good 
life. 

Our  works  have  striven  to  exemplify 
the  moral  qualities  and  principle  of 
prophetic  Judaism  related  to  the  quali- 
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ties  of  American  life  which  have  given 
this  nation  its  spiritual  stature  in 
civilization.  We  have  tried  to  be  faithful 
to  Judaism’s  credo  that  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  human  life  and  happiness  and 
not  their  destruction  is  the  only  legiti¬ 
mate  objective  of  existence. 

With  the  co-operation  of  our  best 
.\nglo-Jewish  journals  and  magazines, 
TJie  Jewish  Braille  Review  publishes  a 
digest  of  current  Jewish  periodical  lit¬ 
erature  and  poetry  together  with  a 
Children’s  Supplement.  An  attempt  is 
made  to  balance  the  contents  of  the 
magazine  between  fiction  and  nonfic¬ 
tion,  humorous  and  serious  writing,  cur¬ 
rent  events,  Judaica,  scholarship  and 
culture,  religious  and  secular  subjects. 
Interestingly  enough  we  have  a  large 
body  of  non-Jewish  readers.  Although 
no  profound  analysis  has  been  made  of 
the  reason  for  this,  it  is  the  writer’s  be¬ 
lief  that  three  of  the  principal  reasons 
are  the  quality  of  the  magazine  which 
our  readers  have  been  kind  enough  to 
praise,  the  fact  that  there  are  so  many 
more  non-Jewish  than  Jewish  blind, 
and  The  Jewish  Braille  Review  literary 
competitions  for  the  blind  of  all  the 
world.  I'hese  competitions  have  shown 
the  blind  to  possess  a  share  of  the 
wealth  of  the  cultivated  mind  and  the 
literary  talent  to  creatively  express 
themselves.  By  uncovering  those  talents 
and  giving  them  stimulus,  encourage¬ 
ment  and  purposeful  direction  the  com¬ 
petitions  have  made  the  entrants  aware 
of  their  JBR  sponsor  and  have  won 
many  of  them  as  its  readers.  Not  only 
have  the  competitions  broken  ground 
and  pointed  a  way  to  possible  self-reali¬ 
zation  and  fulfillment;  they  have  also 
introduced  Jewish  writing  to  the  blind 
of  all  faiths. 

Our  readers  keep  in  constant  inti¬ 
mate  touch  with  us,  and  some  of  them 
have  made  us  feel  that  our  efforts  are 
in  some  small  measure  worthwhile. 


Thus  the  late  Rev.  Wihnore  Kendall 
of  Miami,  Oklahoma,  said,  “One  Meth¬ 
odist  parson  is  a  better  preacher,  month 
by  month  because  of  your  magazine.’’ 

The  Jewish  Braille  Library 
and  its  Book  Selections 

Students  of  the  riddle  of  Jewish  sur¬ 
vival  have  accented  the  spirit  of  the 
Jewish  people  and  the  Jewish  book  as 
its  noblest  expression.  “By  his  books 
the  Jew  stands  or  falls,’’  it  is  asserted. 
They  are  the  indices  of  his  triumphs 
and  defeats,  for  above  all  else  the  Jews 
have  been  a  religious  people  who  have 
adhered  to  Abraham’s  spiritual  cove¬ 
nant  with  their  God  through  the  ages. 
AV'hen  the  ill  fortunes  of  history  denied 
the  power  symbols  of  a  homeland,  a 
temple  and  a  government  to  them,  they 
continued  to  live  by  the  all-encompass¬ 
ing  significance  of  The  Book. 

More  than  one  Jewish  historian  and 
social  psychologist  grappling  with  the 
causes  and  expressions  of  anti-Semitism 
has  been  impressed  with  the  fact  that 
campaigns  to  destroy  the  Jews  are 
launched  in  the  glare  from  the  flames 
of  Jewish  lx>oks. 

The  Hitler  burnings  of  the  books 
were  a  preliminary  to  the  Nazi  “Op¬ 
eration  Murder’’  which  took  six  million 
Jewish  lives.  In  Roman  times  the  study 
of  Jewish  books  was  forbidden  by  Ha¬ 
drian;  medieval  France  banished  the 
Talmud  from  home  and  synagogue  be¬ 
fore  banishing  the  Jewish  jjeople;  Spain 
made  pyres  of  Jewish  books  before 
sentencing  Jews  to  the  auto-de-fe.  Now 
once  again  the  dark  night  is  descending 
for  our  people  caught  in  the  prison 
cell  which  the  Soviet  Union  and  its 
satellite  states  have  become  for  the 
Jews.  Here  again  the  cultivated  Machia¬ 
vellianism  of  a  ruthless  totalitarianism 
has  forged  anti-Semitism  into  an  op¬ 
portunistic  weapon  of  jxjwer  politics. 
'I'his  event,  however,  had  been  foretold 
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years  before  when  the  Soviets  first  si¬ 
lenced  all  Hebrew  literature  and 
banned  Jewish  periodicals  and  books 
so  that  no  Jewish  cultural  voice  could 
lie  heard  in  conflict  with  the  sound  of 
the  jailer’s  chains. 

Indeed  books,  ever  since  the  first  Book 
with  its  revelation  given  to  Moses  on 
Sinai,  have  been  the  axis  about  which 
have  spun  the  cultural  and  spiritual 
life  and  thought  of  Judaism  and  the 
Jews.  The  gauge  measuring  the  regard 
of  the  people  of  The  Book  for  signifi¬ 
cant  books  is  revealed  in  the  name  at¬ 
tached  to  the  Scrolls  of  the  Law  en¬ 
shrined  in  the  Holy  Arks  of  our  syna¬ 
gogues.  It  is  called  Sefer  Torah,  the 
Book  of  Moral  Education  or  Edifica¬ 
tion. 

“In  the  beginning  was  the  word,” 
Genesis  and  the  Holy  Bible  begins,  and 
Judaism,  ever  faithful  to  the  power  and 
significance  of  the  word,  has  ordained 
that  “The  Book  should  be  the  insepa¬ 
rable  companion  of  king  as  well  as  the 
lowest  of  his  subjects.”*  As  Moses  com¬ 
manded:  “And  it  shall  be,  when  he  (the 
King)  sitteth  upon  the  throne  of  his 
kingdom,  that  he  shall  write  him  a  copy 
of  this  law  in  a  book,  out  of  that  which 
is  before  the  priests  the  Levites.  And  it 
shall  be  with  him,  and  he  shall  read 
therein  all  the  days  of  his  life;  that  he 
may  learn  to  fear  the  Lord  his  God,  to 
keep  all  the  words  of  this  law  and  these 
statutes,  to  do  themi” 

The  Rabbis  made  this  command  to 
Joshua  apply  to  all  the  Jews:  “This 
fjook  of  the  law  shall  not  depart  out  of 
thy  mouth,  but  thou  shalt  meditate 
therein  day  and  night,  that  thou  mayest 
observe  to  do  according  to  all  that  is 
written  therein.” 

Hebrew  was  the  language  of  The 
Book  just  as  through  much  of  our  his¬ 
tory  it  was  the  national  expression  of 

•  Bernard  Heller,  “Books — the  Guide  to  Liv¬ 
ing,”  Jewish  Braille  Review,  February,  1953. 


the  Jew.  Then  Hebrew  was  both  the 
container  and  the  content  of  Jewish 
thought  and  emotion,  the  receptacle  of 
his  feelings  and  scholarship,  the  me¬ 
dium  for  his  communication.  Through 
those  centuries  there  was  no  problem 
concerning  the  authenticity  of  the  Jew¬ 
ish  book.  And  even  if  the  content 
should  be  alien,  its  language  marked 
it  as  Jewish.  For,  checkered  and  varied 
as  the  destiny  of  the  Jewish  people  has 
been  throughout  its  long  history,  Jews 
and  Judaism  never  separated  themselves 
from  their  cherished  language. 

Hebrew  remained  the  language  of 
the  Torah,  cherished  in  dispersion  by 
the  Jew  who,  through  the  generations, 
and  in  whatever  land  he  sojourned, 
never  ceased  his  devotion  to  three  pos¬ 
sessions  which  he  counted  holy:  the 
Holy  Book,  the  Holy  Language,  the 
Holy  Land.  In  the  years  and  lands  of 
exile  the  language  of  Torah  remained 
on  his  tongue  as  he  expressed  his 
aspirations  and  emotions,  his  devotion 
to  God,  only  in  Hebrew.  These  prayers, 
for  the  year’s  weekdays.  Sabbaths,  holy 
days  and  fast  days  were  collected  into 
the  book  generally  known  as  the  “Sedar 
Tefillot,”  or  as  it  is  simply  called,  the 
Siddur.  Thus  through  the  centuries  of 
constant  use  of  the  Siddur  and  the 
Torah,  despite  the  vagaries  of  time  and 
place  and  fortune,  the  sacred  language 
continued  upon  Jewish  tongues  speak¬ 
ing  their  holy  prayers  and  reading  from 
their  holy  books.  I'hat  is  why  May  1950, 
when  a  long  and  devoutly  cherished 
dream,  the  publication  of  the  Holy 
Bible  in  its  sacred  Hebrew  braille  text 
right  under  the  fingertips  of  the  blind, 
is  so  important  a  date  in  our  Institute’s 
history. 

Language  ceased  to  be  the  test  of  the 
Jewish  book  during  the  Hellenistic  era 
when  Jewish  writers  authored  books  in 
Greek.  Obviously  language  is  not  a 
valid  present-day  criterion  in  regard 
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to  all  great  Jewish  books.  That  is  why 
the  writer’s  viewpoint  and  Jewish  spirit 
rather  than  language  has  become  the 
essential  determinant  for  choosing  a 
Jewish  braille  book  for  our  library. 

Until  nearly  two  centuries  ago,  there¬ 
fore  the  Jewish  book  presented  no 
riddle.  Its  identity  was  established,  its 
Jewish  individuality  was  distinct.  Jew¬ 
ish  books  were  written  by  Jews  either 
in  the  Hebrew  language,  or  in  letters 
of  the  Hebrew  alphabet,  or  else,  in  any 
event,  were  phrased  in  Jewish  terms 
and  thoughts. 

But  the  French  Revolution’s  emanci¬ 
pation  of  the  Jews  changed  all  that. 
An  isolated  group  became  a  universal 
p>eople  whose  members  were  citizens  of 
the  world.  The  Jews  responded  to  their 
new  charter  of  freedom  by  competing 
with  their  countrymen  as  journalists, 
poets,  dramatists  and  novelists.  As  a 
result  a  new  question  had  to  be  asked: 
“Are  all  books  written  by  Jews,  no 
matter  what  their  spirit  and  content, 
to  be  considered  as  belonging  to  the 
spiritual  and  cultural  wealth  of  the 
Jewish  people?’’* 

Certainly  in  the  case  of  creative  Jew¬ 
ish  writers  there  is  no  problem,  such 
as  Ludwig  Lewisohn,  Maurice  Samuel, 
Irving  Fineman,  Meyer  Levin,  Israel 
Zangwill,  Lewis  Golding  and  Edmund 
Fleg  whose  pages  are  suffused  with 
Jewish  thoughts  and  insights.  But  what 
of  the  non-Jewish  writings  like  the 
splendid  lyrics  of  Heinrich  Heine,  the 
world-renowned  literary  criticism  of 
the  Danish  writer  Georg  Brandes,  the 
novels  of  Franz  Werfel  and  Stefan 
Zweig? 

Here  we  would  first  ask:  “Is  the  book 
available  in  braille  elsewhere — in  the 
Library  of  Congress  or  any  other  braille 
library?’’  If  it  is  not,  and  the  book  had  in 
it  material  showing  Jewish  influence  on 

•  See  Jacob  S.  Minkin’s  "What  Makes  a  Jew¬ 
ish  Book,"  Congress  Weekly,  December  8,  1952. 


the  author  and  his  work,  whether  or  not 
it  was  direct  or  explicitly  stated  in  his 
literary  expression,  social  thought  or 
intellectual  philosophy,  we  would  be 
inclined  to  choose  it. 

As  for  the  non-Jewish  writer  like 
John  Hersey’s  The  Wall,  Robert  St. 
John’s  Tongue  of  the  Prophets,  and 
books  by  Pierre  Van  Paassen  and  the 
late  Thomas  Sugrue,  we  would  defi¬ 
nitely  choose  them  if  they  were  not 
available  elsewhere  for  their  moving 
evocation  of  the  Jewish  spirit  and  saga. 

The  result  is  that  the  Jewish  Braille 
Library  is  liberal  in  its  choices.  In  the 
case  of  religious  books,  for  example, 
it  does  not  select  books  only  on  the 
basis  of  orthodoxy  or  fundamentalism, 
revelation  or  infallibility  conceded  to 
an  overall  authority.  No  Bishop’s  im¬ 
primatur,  ideological  encyclical  or  San¬ 
hedrin  injunction  determines  our  se¬ 
lection.  Rather  are  our  books  represen¬ 
tative  of  our  fallibility,  successes  and, 
on  occasion,  even  errors  of  omission 
and  commission  in  choosing  the  great 
works  of  our  ablest  Orthodox,  Con¬ 
servative  and  Reformed  religious  writ¬ 
ers.  There  is  no  overall  ecclesiastical 
authority  or  ironclad  religious  criterion 
to  make  the  selection  of  a  book  for 
either  the  Jewish  sightless  or  sighted. 

Instead,  selection  is  religiously,  cul¬ 
turally  and  intellectually  eclectic — 
choosing  what  are  considered  to  be  the 
liest  Jewish  contributions  to  scholar¬ 
ship,  religion,  cidture,  literature  and 
thought  from  time  and  space.  This,  of 
course,  is  not  to  deny  the  invaluable 
counsel  and  co-operation  of  such  out¬ 
standing  leaders  of  American  Jewry  as 
Rabbi  Leo  Jung,  Rabbi  Elias  Solomon, 
Rabbi  Philip  Bernstein  and  Rabbi  Eli 
Pilchik  in  seeing  to  it  that  our  library 
include  the  best  of  the  past  and  present 
of  Judaism’s  four-thousand-year  tradi¬ 
tion  and  the  glorious  literature  which 
is  the  unbroken  thread  of  the  creativity 
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of  Jewish  genius  and  its  idealistic  as¬ 
pirations  for  the  Jewish  people;  and  co¬ 
operation  is  imjxjrtant  because  the  jx>s- 
sibility  of  subconscious  prejudice  or 
unintentional  censorship  is  present.  By 
recognizing  this  fact  and  by  balancing 
one’s  personal  opinion  with  that  of 
others  an  attempt  is  made  to  make  an 
objective  choice. 

We  have  always  kept  before  us  the 
primary  aim  of  the  Jewdsh  Braille  In¬ 
stitute’s  publication.  The  Jewish  Braille 
Review,  and  the  Jewish  Braille  Library 
to  make  accessible  to  our  blind  readers, 
both  Jewish  and  non-Jewish,  the  con¬ 
temporary  value  of  ideas  in  general  and 
Jewish  ideas  in  particular  together  with 
the  insights  of  the  sages  of  the  past. 
Moreover,  as  our  library  of  Judaica  has 
built  up  its  list  of  the  immortal  classics 
of  Judaism  with  their  rich  wellsprings 
of  Jewish  wisdom  and  learning  which 
have  sustained  the  minds  and  souls  of 
our  people  through  the  centuries,  em¬ 
phasis  has  tended  to  shift  to  contem¬ 
porary  matters  and  concerns,  the  hap¬ 
penings  of  our  world  and  the  trend 
and  portent  of  Jewish  and  world  events. 

Unfortunately,  although  talking 
books  are  a  must  on  our  agenda,  our 
program,  although  in  blueprint,  must 
await  a  transfusion  of  funds  from  some 
good  angel  to  be  implemented. 

Since  it  is  not  similarity  of  viewpoint, 
but  cogency  and  quality  of  statement 
that  are  the  criteria  of  selection,  there 
is  complete  freedom  for  diverse  views 
to  be  given  a  hearing,  and  for  a  free 
and  full  exchange  of  opinion. 

The  Jewish  book  w’hich  is  woven  into 
the  warp  and  woof  of  the  life  and 
destiny  of  the  Jewish  people — what 
should  its  character  be?  What  makes 
it  worthy  of  embossing  or  of  the  invest¬ 
ment  of  love’s  long  labor  of  hand  braill- 
ing  for  our  library  by  volunteers? 

The  selection  of  American  Jewish 
fiction  is  an  example.  At  present  the 


Jewish  Braille  Library  is  setting  up  a 
l>asic  library  of  American-Jewish  fiction 
which  will  give  our  blind  readers  in¬ 
sight  into  the  place  of  the  Jew  in 
American  life. 

The  aim  is  to  make  available  in 
braille  the  important  novels  and  short 
stories  produced  by  American  Jews  and 
dealing  with  them  for  anyone  who 
wishes  to  understand  the  Jewish  com¬ 
munity  in  America,  its  problems,  its 
fears  and  neuroses,  its  facets  of  crea¬ 
tivity,  culture  and  learning,  its  indi¬ 
vidual,  family  and  community  prob¬ 
lems  and  culture  patterns,  its  religious 
and  social  thought. 

The  volumes  in  this  “Five  Foot 
Braille  Shelf  of  American-Jewish  Fic¬ 
tion”  will  be  written  by  American 
Jews  in  English,  and  primarily,  though 
by  no  means  exclusively,  for  American 
Jewish  and  non-Jewish  readers.  Some 
of  the  books  are  available  to  the  sighted 
reader  in  pocket  book  reprints,  like 
Gentleman’s  Agreement  by  Laura  Hob¬ 
son;  others  are  known  only  to  bib¬ 
liophiles.  All  are  as  revealing  as  an 
anatomy  study  of  the  body  of  American 
Jew'ry  and  the  inner  and  outer  tensions 
which  have  shaped  it. 

Not  all  of  these  volumes  are  great 
classics.  In  fact,  a  number  have  been 
criticized  as  containing  elements  of  self- 
hate.  But  such  a  basic  library  should 
not  be  “Pollyannish”  or  false  to  life,  in 
our  belief.  We  are  not  aiming  at  a  list 
which  presents  “the  public-relations 
idea”  of  what  Jews  should  be  like — 
paragons  of  virtue,  but  rather  at  the 
verisimilitude  of  American  Jewish  life 
written  by  creative,  sensitive  and  honest 
American  Jews  who  have  word-limned 
themselves  as  they  have  understood 
themselves  to  be.  We  are  searching  for 
the  truth  as  sensitively  portrayed  by 
our  finest  writers  able  to  write  of  them¬ 
selves  and  their  people  in  every  situa¬ 
tion. 
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It  is  the  truth  we  want  and  such  a  It  is  our  philosophy  that  the  prophy- 
list  is  as  comprehending  to  an  intel-  lactic  against  this  type  of  personality 
ligent,  interested  reader  as  any  list  of  hurt  on  the  part  of  the  Jewish  blind  is 
sociological  treatises.  effective  Jewish  knowledge,  the  ability 

We  must  consider  the  problems  of  a  of  the  Jewish  child  and  adult  to  take  his 
minority  group  in  a  majority  non-Jew-  stand  behind  the  positive  values  of  the 
ish  culture — a  problem  which  is  not  Jewish  religion,  the  milennia-old,  rich 
shared  by  the  Protestants  or  the  Catho-  experience  of  Jewish  history  and  the 
lies,  and  the  truth  we  believe  is  the  great  aspirations  of  the  Jewish  p)eople 
solution — to  project  American  Jewry  as  for  a  religious-cultural  renaissance.  Our 
it  is,  to  have  us  known  as  we  are,  warts  constant  aim  is  to  serve  the  Jewish 

as  well  as  beauty  marks.  For  bitter  ex-  blind  as  the  open  sesame  to  the  store- 

perience  has  taught  .\merican  Jews  that  house  of  Jewish  knowledge,  scholar- 
the  consequences  of  our  failure  to  ac-  ship,  great  books,  religion  and  contri- 
quire  Jewish  knowledge,  awareness  and  butions  to  civilization, 
understanding  is  not  mere  ignorance  This  is  our  contribution  to  a  creative 

of  things  Jewish,  but  a  spiritual  and  synthesis  of  Jewish  and  American 

psychological  void  which  is  only  too  knowledge  for  wholesale,  happy,  posi- 
(juickly  filled  by  the  non-Jewish  en-  tive  and  comprehending  Jewish  living 
vironment  with  a  thousand  and  one  in  America  by  the  Jewish  blind.  In  this 
subtle  insinuations,  half  truths,  dis-  way  can  our  sightless  co-religionists 
torted  evaluations  and  innuendos  about  revere  its  heritage  and  relate  to  it  cre- 
any  and  all  phases  of  Jewish  life  which  atively  and  fruitfully,  equating  Jewish 
a  person — whether  sighted  or  not —  and  American  values,  ideals  and  exist- 
accepts  as  “Jewish  knowledge.”  The  ence  without  conflict  or  fear.  Through 
hurt  such  “knowledge”  does  to  Jewish  such  healthy,  informed  integration  into 
jiersonalities,  modern  psychiatry  tells  American  Jewish  society  the  Jewish 
us,  is  great  indeed.  blind  have  become  part  of  our  people’s 

Speaking  as  a  sociologist,  before  1931  brotherhood, 
this  was  the  unhealthy  situation  of  the  And  because  it  is  an  understanding 
Jewish  blind  totally  blocked-out  from  of  the  meaning  of  Judaism  and  an  in¬ 
access  to  Jewish  knowledge,  awareness  formed  awareness  of  the  truth  in  regard 
and  understanding  by  the  void  of  Jew-  to  the  Jewish  people,  religion  and 
ish  braille  books  and  publications.  heritage  that  we  want  for  both  our 
Magnificent  strides  have  been  made  in  Jewish  and  non-Jewish  readers,  that  is 
vocational  guidance  and  training,  edu-  why  also  for  twenty- two  years  The  Jew- 
cation,  research  and  rehabilitation  of  ish  Braille  Review  and  the  Jewish 
the  blind,  but  the  “man  doesn’t  live  by  Braille  Library  have  been  not  only  a 
Itread  alone”  level  must  not  be  neg-  magazine  and  library  for  the  Jewish 
lected.  It  is  the  function  of  the  Jewish  blind,  but  also  a  Jewish  magazine  and 
Braille  Institute  to  impress  upon  Amer-  library  for  all  the  blind — as  non-sec- 
ican  Jewry  the  fact  that  it  is  as  much  tarian  as  the  Bible  itself.  For,  we  repeat 
a  community  obligation  to  forestall  the  for  emphasis,  we  do  not  fear  the  truth 
inflicting  of  such  psychological  hurt  on  but  its  bigoted,  prejudiced  anti-Semitic 
its  blind  and  sighted  members  as  to  distortion,  now  in  its  Soviet  phase,  and 
prevent  or  mitigate  hurts  caused  by  eco-  we  therefore  have  made  it  possible  for 
nomic  or  other  hazards  over  which  the  our  discerning  Christian  readers  to  see 
individual  has  no  control.  us  as  we  are.  To  the  extent  that  we  suc- 
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ceed  in  meeting  this  goal  we  perform 
a  good-will,  inter-faith  function  as  a 
window  on  the  Jews  and  Judiasm,  as 
our  articles  and  books  testify,  d’he  Jew¬ 
ish  vacuum  which  existed  before  Leo¬ 
pold  Dubov’s  time,  formerly  filled  for 
the  non-Jewish  blind  by  misinforma¬ 
tion,  prejudice,  canard  and  anti-Semitic 
propaganda,  now  hardly  exists,  thanks 
largely  to  this  institution. 

Nor  can  we  omit,  in  ending,  the  debt 
owed  to  the  women  of  the  National 
Federation  of  Temple  Sisterhoods  whose 
hand-transcribed  books  for  us  represent 
a  thousand  anonymous  sacrifices  in 
time,  earnest  effort,  patience  and  con¬ 


centration  under  their  chairman,  Mrs. 
Helaine  Lowenstein  of  New  Jersey. 

In  these  ways  have  we  served  our  cul¬ 
tural  and  religious  stewardship  as 
Jewry’s  ambassador  to  the  Jewish  and 
non-Jewish  blind  these  past  twenty- 
two  years.  By  our  magazine  and  our 
library  we  have  tried  to  serve  the 
noblest  Jewish  ideals  and  to  show  the 
way  to  creative  Jewish  living  and 
thought  to  our  readers,  strong  in  the 
conviction  that  when  the  hammer  and 
sickle  worship  of  Marx,  Lenin  and 
Stalin  are  done.  The  Book  and  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  The  Book  will  remain. 


1953  Professional  Training  Courses 


As  THE  SURGE  OF  SOCIAL  legislation  has 
gained  headway,  there  has  ensued  a  de¬ 
mand  for  more  and  more  workers  to 
implement  the  provisions  of  this  legisla¬ 
tion.  Federal  and  local  staffs  have  been 
built  up,  and  w’ith  more  services  being 
rendered  to  more  people  better  posi¬ 
tions  have  been  created.  Also,  the  resi¬ 
dential  schools  for  the  blind  have  ex¬ 
panded  their  progiams,  and  increased 
their  facilities  to  take  care  of  the  influx 
of  young  children  blinded  by  retrolen- 
tal  fibroplasia.  In  addition,  the  number 
of  braille  classes  in  the  public  schools 
has  continued  to  increase.  .\s  a  result  of 
these  various  developments,  additional 
teachers  and  other  workers  are  needed 
at  increasing  salaries. 

In  the  effort  to  recruit  teachers, 
courses  have  been  arranged  at  several 
universities  throughout  the  country, 
often  in  co-operation  with  schools  for 
the  blind.  Because  of  the  small  number 
of  prospective  students,  the  extent  of 
the  offerings  is  very  limited,  and  few 
training  centers  meet  the  standards  sug¬ 


gested  in  the  New  Outlook  article  of 
February  1952.  Also,  some  courses  are 
not  offered  every  year. 

Teachers  are  primarily  interested  in 
improving  their  teaching,  but  they  want 
college  credit  for  the  courses  which  they 
take,  and  this  should  be  applicable  to¬ 
ward  a  Master’s  degree.  Many  universi¬ 
ties  allow  students  to  transfer  one  or 
two  summers’  credits  from  other  schools, 
and  in  order  that  teachers  may  plan 
their  educational  programs  in  advance 
and  secure  maximum  credit  for  work 
completed,  they  should  know  what  spe¬ 
cial  courses  are  available.  Therefore, 
data  has  been  obtained  in  regard  to 
known  courses  and  resumes  are  pre¬ 
sented  herewith  in  alphabetical  order 
with  no  attempt  at  evaluation. 

Catholic  University  of  America,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. 

Institute  for  the  preparation  of  teach¬ 
ers  of  braille  classes — June  29-August 
8.  1953- 

Offerings:  special  methods  of  teaching 
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the  blind;  mental,  social  and  vocational 
adjustment;  the  eye  and  eye  conditions; 
braille  technique:  reading  and  writing; 
seminar  and  practicum. 

Address  correspondence  to  Dr.  Roy  J. 
Defferari,  Director  of  the  Summer  Ses¬ 
sion. 

George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers, 
Nashville  5,  Tenn. 

Summer  offerings — the  blind  in  school 
and  society  (2);  causes  of  blindness  and 
their  social  implications  (1);  workshop 
course  (6),  including  the  preschool  blind 
child,  the  elementary  school  blind  child, 
the  junior-senior  high  school  blind 
child. 

Address  correspondence  to  Dr.  Felix 
C.  Robb,  Dean  of  Instruction. 

Hunter  College  of  the  City  of  New  York, 
New  York  21,  N.  Y.,  in  co-operation 
with  the  New  York  Institute  for  the 
Education  of  the  Blind. 

Regular  session. 

Offerings — principles  and  methods  of 
teaching  the  blind  (4);  theory  and  tech¬ 
nique  of  reading  and  writing  Standard 
English  Braille,  Grade  II  (4);  anatomy, 
physiology  and  hygiene  of  the  eye  in 
relation  to  sight  conservation  classes  (2); 
observation  and  student  teaching  of  the 
physically  handicapped,  area  of  the 
blind  (3). 

.\ddress  correspondence  to  Prof.  Philip 
R.  V.  Curoe,  Chairman,  Department  of 
Education. 

MacMurray  College,  Jacksonville,  Ill., 
in  co-operation  with  the  Illinois  School 
for  the  Blind. 

Regular  session. 

Offerings — principles  of  education  of 
the  blind  (3),  the  study  of  braille  (6), 
vocations  for  the  blind  (4),  practice 
teaching  (6).  The  offering  of  any  course 
is  contingent  upon  the  enrollment  of 
at  least  six  students. 

Address  correspondence  to  Dr.  Wen¬ 
dell  S.  Dysinger,  Dean  of  the  College. 


Michigan  State  College,  Lansing,  Mich. 
Regular  session  (first  semester). 
Offerings — educational  provisions  for 
the  blind  (3),  theory  and  technique  of 
reading  and  writing  Standard  English 
Braille  (3),  typ>ewriting  for  the  blind 

(3) ,  directed  teaching  of  blind  children, 

I  &  II  (4)  and  (4). 

.\ddress  correspondence  to  Wallace 
J.  Finch,  Superintendent,  Michigan 
School  for  the  Blind,  Lansing,  Michi¬ 
gan. 

Overbrook  School  for  the  Blind,  Phila¬ 
delphia  31,  Pa.,  in  co-operation  with 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

Courses  for  workers  with  the  adult 
blind. 

Regular  session. 

Offering — history  and  philosophy  of 
work  with  the  blind  (2),  diseases  of  the 
eye  and  their  social  implications  (2),  a 
social  casework  approach  to  problems 
in  work  with  the  blind  (4),  medical- 
social  information  (2),  arts  and  crafts 
(8),  field  work  (10),  practice  teaching 

(4) - 

.Address  correspondence  to  Josef  G. 
Cauffman,  Principal. 

Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts 
School  for  the  Blind,  Watertown  72, 
Mass.,  in  co-operation  wdth  Boston  Uni¬ 
versity. 

Regular  session. 

Offerings — principles  and  problems 
in  the  education  of  the  blind  (4), 
special  methods  and  apprenticeship  (4), 
individual  instruction,  field  work  or  re¬ 
search. 

.Address  correspondence  to  Edward  J. 
Waterhouse,  Director. 

San  Francisco  State  College,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  2,  California. 

Year  round. 

Regular  session  offerings — the  blind 
in  society  (2),  advanced  problems  of 
the  visually  handicapped  (2),  education 
and  methods  of  teaching  blind  children 
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(4),  the  teaching  of  braille  (2),  practice 
teaching  (1-5). 

Summer  offerings — physiology  and 
hygiene  of  the  eye  (2),  workshop  in 
education  of  blind  children:  student 
teaching  in  classes  for  the  blind  (1-5), 
education  and  methods  of  teaching 
blind  children  (4),  advanced  problems 
in  education  of  the  visually  handi¬ 
capped  (3). 

Address  correspondence  to  Dr.  Leo 
F.  Cain,  Dean,  Educational  Services 
and  Summer  Sessions. 

Teachers  College,  Columbia  Elniversity, 
New  York  27,  N.Y. 

Year  round. 

Regular  session  offerings — psycholog¬ 
ical  aspects  of  blindness  (2),  the  eyes 
and  eye  conditions  (2),  special  methods 
of  teaching  the  blind  (4),  current  prob¬ 
lems  in  the  welfare  and  rehabilitation 
of  the  blind  (2-3),  technique  of  braille 
reading  and  w'riting  (4),  observation 
and  student  teaching  of  the  blind  (2-6). 

Summer  offerings — the  eye  and  eye 
conditions  (2),  technique  of  braille 


reading  and  writing  (2). 

Address  correspondence  to  Prof. 
Maurice  Fouracre,  Head,  Department 
of  Special  Education. 

Tennessee  Agricultural  and  Industrial 
State  University,  Nashville  8,  Tenn. 

Summer  offerings — the  blind  in 
school  and  society  (2),  causes  of  blind¬ 
ness  and  their  social  implications  (1), 
workshop  course  (6)  including  the  pre¬ 
school  i)lind  child,  the  elementary 
school  blind  child,  the  junior-senior 
high  school  blind  child. 

.\ddress  correspondence  to  Dr.  F.  J. 
D.  McKinney,  Director  of  Admissions. 

Willamette  University,  Salem,  Oregon, 
in  co-operation  with  the  Oregon  School 
for  the  Blind. 

Regular  session. 

Offering — methods  of  teaching  the 
blind  and  partially  sighted  (6). 

Address  correspondence  to  Dr.  George 
B.  Martin,  Head  of  the  Education  De¬ 
partment  and  Director  of  Graduate 
Study. 


Directory  Changes 


Pages  12  &  (>9 — Fhe  new  address  of  the 
Jewish  Braille  Institute  of  America  is 
101  West  55th  Street,  New  York  19, 
.\.  Y.  Fhe  new  Executive  Director  is 
Dr.  Jacob  Freid  in  place  of  Leopold 
Duljov. 

Page  54 — Change  of  address  of  the 
Ghester  Gounty  Branch  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  .Xssociation  for  the  Blind 


from  i()3  W'est  Main  Street,  Coates- 
ville,  Pennsylvania,  to  71  South  First 
Avenue,  Coatesville,  Pennsylvania. 

Page  84 — C>hange  of  address  of  the 
Chester  County  Branch  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Association  for  the  Blind 
from  163  West  Main  Street,  Coates¬ 
ville,  Pennsylvania,  to  71  South  First 
Avenue,  (>)atcsville,  Pennsylvania. 
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The  New  Constitution  of  the  American 
Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind 

NEAL  F.  QUIMBY 


The  1952  Biennial  Convention  of  the 
American  Association  of  Instructors  of 
the  Blind,  held  in  Louisville,  Kentucky, 
will  long  be  remembered  as  the  oc¬ 
casion  of  a  bloodless  revolution,  carried 
out  by  unanimous  consent. 

Of  course,  this  revolution  in  the  or¬ 
ganization  of  the  AAIB  was  many  years 
in  the  making.  It  began  with  a  number 
of  forward-looking  superintendents  and 
teachers,  and  developed  into  a  ground- 
swell  which  culminated  in  the  new 
Constitution  adopted  at  Louisville.  One 
might  well  be  amazed  at  the  speed  and 
unanimity  with  which  the  change  was 
consummated,  .\fter  seemingly  endless 
years  of  debates,  starts  and  stops,  back¬ 
ing  and  filling,  everyone  was  in  almost 
complete  agreement! 

Much  credit  is  due  Chairman  E. 
.\llen  of  'I'exas,  and  the  members  of  the 
Constitution  Committee  for  their  pa¬ 
tient  and  painstaking  work.  Also,  men¬ 
tion  should  be  made  of  the  teachers  and 
superintendents  of  a  number  of  schools 
who  assisted  the  committee  by  making 
excellent  suggestions. 

Seemingly,  the  new  Constitution  in¬ 
dicates  a  change  in  jihilosophy  toward 
a  democratic  organization  in  keeping 
with  modern  trends.  It  constitutes  a 
change  from  an  organizational  setup  in 
which  the  superintendents  and  a  few 
selected  delegates  controlled  the  group, 
to  one  in  which  every  member  has  an 
equal  voice.  Surely  this  was  a  long  over¬ 
due  change. 

There  was  considerable  discussion  in 
favor  of  changing  the  name  of  our 


organization;  however,  the  traditional¬ 
ists  prevailed,  and  the  name  remains  as 
before:  The  American  Association  of 
Instructors  of  the  Blind. 

The  stated  objective  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  is:  “To  improve  the  material  and 
methods  of  teaching  the  visually  handi¬ 
capped,  and  to  expand  the  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  the  visually  handicapped  to 
take  a  contributory  place  in  society.” 

Membership  is  now  open  to  any  j>er- 
son  affiliated  with  or  interested  in  an 
organization  engaged  in  the  education, 
guidance,  vocational  rehabilitation  or 
occupational  placement  of  the  visually 
handicapped.  Incidentally,  this  is  quite 
a  change  from  the  “closed  shop”  mem¬ 
bership  provided  for  by  the  old  con¬ 
stitution. 

Regular  meetings  of  the  .\ssociation 
will  continue  to  be  held  in  the  even 
numbered  years,  at  such  times  and 
places  as  may  be  designated  by  the 
Board  of  Directors. 

I'wo  methods  for  the  accuinulating 
of  funds  to  carry  on  the  activities  of 
the  association  have  been  provided. 
The  corporate  membership  assessment 
against  the  various  organizations  rep¬ 
resented  in  the  Association  was  con¬ 
tinued.  In  addition,  biennial  dues  in 
the  amount  of  six  dollars  are  to  be  col¬ 
lected  from  each  member,  as  authorized 
by  the  Board  of  Directors.  T'he  dues  for 
this  biennium  are  payable  at  three  dol¬ 
lars  per  year. 

From  the  total  amount  of  dues  col¬ 
lected,  each  member  in  good  standing 
will  be  provided  with  a  subscription  to 
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a  single  professional  journal  or  periodi¬ 
cal  selected  by  the  Board  of  Directors. 

The  Nominating  Committee  is  au¬ 
thorized  to  present  a  list  of  nominees 
at  the  business  session  designated  for 
the  election  of  officers.  Before  nomina¬ 
tions  are  voted  on  by  the  members,  the 
presiding  officer  shall  invite  nomina¬ 
tions  from  the  floor. 

The  election  of  officers  is  by  ballot 
and  all  members  present  are  qualified 
to  vote. 

The  present  Memliership  Committee, 
with  Donald  Overbeay  as  Chairman, 
reports  a  surprisingly  high  enrollment 
of  teachers,  with  many  schools  enrolled 
one  hundred  per  cent.  This  certainly 
augurs  well  for  the  future.  The  ex¬ 
cellent  workshop  type  of  program  ar¬ 
ranged  for  the  Louisville  Convention 
by  Robert  Thompson  and  his  Com¬ 
mittee  had  much  to  do  with  the  re¬ 


sponse.  Evidently  the  teachers  felt  that 
they  had  received  something  worthwhile 
from  the  meeting.  However,  if  the  As¬ 
sociation  is  to  fulfill  its  mission  as  an 
active  and  progressive  organization  cap¬ 
able  of  giving  meaning  and  direction  to 
the  educational  and  socializing  pro¬ 
grams  of  our  schools,  all  teachers  and 
other  interested  persons  should  join. 
Not  only  should  they  join  the  Associa¬ 
tion,  but  they  should  take  an  active 
part  in  its  development  and  further 
growth. 

Without  question,  the  intellectual, 
spiritual  and  physical  growth  of  the 
.\merican  Association  of  Instructors  of 
the  Blind  will  lead,  inevitably,  to 
greater  intellectual  and  spiritual  growth 
on  the  part  of  its  members. 

Superintendents,  teachers,  housepar- 
ents,  interested  friends — opportunity 
knocks! 


RESOLU HONS  OF  VOLUNTEER  TR.ANSCRIBERS:  CORRECTION 


To  the  account,  by  Donald  G.  Patter¬ 
son,  of  the  Volunteers  CJonference  at 
the  Library  of  Congress,  last  issue,  was 
ap|>ended  the  rejxjrt  of  the  Resolutions 
Committee.  Inadvertently  it  was  pre¬ 
sented  in  incomplete  form.  'Ehree 
items.  No’s  5,  6,  y,  were  omitted,  and 
in  considering  the  total  report  readers 
should  include  these: 

5.  I'hat  the  Library  of  Congress  be 
requested  to  publish  and  distribute  er¬ 
rata  and  an  index  to  the  Manual  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Library  of  Congress  for 
the  use  of  braille  transcriliers. 

6.  That  every  effort  lie  made  by  the 
Library  of  Congress,  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  and  all  other 


agencies  concerned  to  make  available 
to  all  blind  persons  a  list  of  every  avail¬ 
able  resource  for  voluntary  braille 
transcriptions  and  sound  recordings. 

7.  That  organizations  doing  volun¬ 
tary  braille  transcribing  and  sound  re¬ 
cording  be  urged  to  co-operate  to  the 
end  that  the  securing  of  copyright 
privileges  be  simplified  and  expedited 
to  the  fullest  extent  possible. 

I'hese  and  the  previous  four  Resolu¬ 
tions  were  presented  by  the  committee 
chairman,  Alfred  Allen,  and  the  mem¬ 
bers:  Miss  Georgie  Lee  .Abel,  John  C.  L. 
■Andreassen,  Paul  J.  Langan,  George  F. 
Meyer,  Donald  G.  Patterson,  Mrs.  Wal¬ 
ter  Price,  Irvin  P.  Schloss. 
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83rd  Congress  Produces  Many  Bills 


It  has  been  many  months  since  we 
have  had  the  pleasure  of  reporting  to 
you  on  activities  in  Washington.  We 
can  say,  however,  that  the  Congress 
which  convened  January  3rd,  1953,  has 
been  very  active  in  the  introduction  of 
bills,  many  of  which  in  some  way  affect 
work  for  the  blind.  The  following  bills 
have  been  introduced  into  the  83rd 
Congress: 

H.R.  81  (Introduced  by  Mr.  Keogh  of 
New  York)  “A  Bill  to  increase  the  op¬ 
portunities  of  blind  persons  for  em¬ 
ployment,  and  for  other  purposes.” 

Many  of  you  will  remember  this  bill 
as  having  been  introduced  in  the  81st 
Congress  by  Mr.  Keogh,  and  as  having 
been  analyzed  in  the  AFB  Bulletin  of 
July,  1950. 

H.R.  116  (Introduced  by  Mrs.  Church 
of  Illinois)  “A  Bill  to  amend  Title  18, 
United  States  Code,  so  as  to  prohibit 
the  transportation  of  fireworks  into  any 
State  in  which  the  sale  of  such  fireworks 
is  prohibited.” 

The  above  title  is  self-explanatory. 

H.R.  208  (Introduced  by  Mr.  Angell  of 
Oregon)  “A  Bill  to  provide  compensa¬ 
tion  to  blind  persons  for  loss  of  earning 
power  due  to  blindness.” 

This  bill  was  originally  s|x>nsored  by 
the  National  Federation  of  the  Blind, 
and  has  been  introduced  several  times 
in  different  sessions  of  Congress.  It 
would  provide  cash  payments  to  indi¬ 
viduals  on  the  basis  of  loss  of  earning 
power  due  to  the  loss  of  sight. 

H.R.  25/  (Introduced  by  Mr.  Elliott  of 
Alabama)  "A  Bill  to  provide  that  per¬ 


manently  disabled  individuals  (includ¬ 
ing  the  blind)  who  are  under  sixty-five 
shall  be  entitled  to  the  same  tax  treat¬ 
ment  of  their  medical  expenses  as  they 
would  be  entitled  to  if  they  were  sixty- 
five,  to  grant  permanently  disabled  in¬ 
dividuals  an  additional  tax  exemption, 
and  for  other  purposes.” 

This  bill  provides  that  the  blind  and 
severely  disabled  taxpayers  shall  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  deduct  all  medical  exp>enses 
when  computing  their  income  tax.  .At 
present  a  person  under  sixty-five  can 
only  take  a  deduction  of  that  portion 
of  his  medical  expense  which  exceeds 
five  per  cent  of  his  income.  The  person 
above  sixty-five  can  deduct  his  entire 
medical  expense.  This  measure  would 
place  the  blind  and  disabled  taxpayer 
in  the  same  category  as  the  aged  in 
computing  their  Federal  income  tax. 

H.R.  257  (Introduced  by  Mr.  Elliott  of 
Alabama)  “.A  Bill  for  the  establishment 
of  a  tempKjrary  National  .Advisory  Com¬ 
mittee  for  the  Blind.” 

This  bill  has  been  discussed  many 
times  previously.  The  original  bill  on 
the  subject  was  introduced  by  the  now 
Governor  Boggs  of  Delaware  into  the 
82nd  Congress,  and  was  then  intro¬ 
duced  by  Congressmen  Elliott  and 
Priest  into  the  same  Congress  under 
different  numbers.  Since  this  measure 
has  been  analyzed  before,  it  is  not  netes- 
sary  to  again  report  the  analysis  here. 

H.R.  2/75  (Introduced  by  Mr.  Priest 
of  Tennessee)  “.A  Bill  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  temporary  National  .Advisory 
C^ommittee  for  the  Blind.” 

H.R.  2135  is  the  exact  duplicate  of 
Mr.  Priest’s  bill  introduced  into  the 
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82nd  Congress.  You  will  remember  that 
in  the  analysis  of  the  Advisory  Com¬ 
mittee  hills  the  Priest  version  in  the 
82nd  Congress  was  approved  by  the 
other  sponsors,  and  H.R.  2135  no  doubt 
will  be  the  number  which  will  be  con¬ 
sidered  by  the  Education  and  Labor 
Committee  when  hearings  are  called  on 
the  subject.  The  present  Priest  bill 
will  have  a  companion  bill  introduced 
into  the  Senate  by  the  same  sponsors 
that  handled  it  in  the  last  Congress. 

H.R.  jf02  (Introduced  by  Mr.  Celler  of 
New  York)  “A  Bill  to  assure  the  pro¬ 
vision  of  all  necessary  services  to  pre¬ 
pare  disabled  persons  for  and  establish 
them  in  remunerative  employment,  to 
make  special  provision  for  the  blind 
and  other  severely  disabled  persons,  and 
for  other  purposes.” 

This  bill  was  introduced  into  the 
8 1  St  Congress  by  Senator  Douglas,  and 
into  the  82nd  Congress  by  Senator 
Douglas  and  Mr.  Celler,  and  has  again 
been  introduced  by  Mr.  Celler  into  the 
83rd  Congress  by  the  above  title.  This 
measure  amends  Public  Law  113  (Bar- 
den-Lafollette  Act).  The  national  re¬ 
habilitation  program  is  administered 
under  jirovisions  of  Public  Law  113. 
'I'his  bill  was  thoroughly  analyzed  in 
the  .AFB  Bulletin  of  September,  1950. 

H.R.  4’^!  (Introduced  by  Mr.  Eber- 
harter  of  Pennsylvania)  “A  Bill  to  enact 
the  provisions  preserving  the  Social 
Security  insurance  rights  of  disabled 
individuals  which  were  contained  in 
H.R.  7800  of  the  82nd  Congress,  as 
passed  by  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives.” 

This  bill,  as  its  title  implies,  re-enacts 
certain  sections  of  a  law  which  was  en¬ 
acted  by  the  82nd  Congress  which  ex¬ 
pires  on  a  specified  date.  This  was 
purposely  done  in  order  that  the  83rd 
Congress  might  have  time  to  re-examine 


and  re-enact  the  provisions  on  a  per¬ 
manent  basis.  It  would  protect  the  in¬ 
surance  benefits  of  an  individual  who 
became  disabled  before  reaching  retire¬ 
ment  age  when  working  in  an  industry 
covered  by  the  old  age  survivors  in¬ 
surance  provision  of  the  Social  Security 
.■\ct. 

H.R.  4yo  (Introduced  by  Mr.  Keating 
of  New  York)  Bill  to  provide  books 
and  sound-reproduction  records  for  cer¬ 
tain  physically  incapacitated  persons, 
and  for  other  purposes.” 

This  measure,  as  its  title  states,  would 
make  available  to  severely  disabled  in¬ 
dividuals  the  I'alking  Book  services 
now  provided  for  the  blind.  This  meas¬ 
ure  has  been  introduced  into  two  pre¬ 
vious  Congresses,  without  action. 

H.R.  60}  (Introduced  by  Mr.  Simpson 
of  Pennsylvania)  “A  Bill  to  increase  the 
personal  income  tax  exemptions  of  a 
taxpayer  (including  the  exemption  for 
a  spouse,  the  exemption  for  a  de¬ 
pendent,  and  the  additional  exemption 
for  old  age  or  blindness)  from  $600  to 
$1000.” 

The  above  title  is  self-explanatory. 

H.R.  7092  (Introduced  by  Mr.  Watts 
of  Kentucky)  “A  Bill  to  increase  the 
j)ersonal  income  tax  exemptions  of  a 
taxpayer  (including  the  exemption  for 
a  spouse,  the  exemption  for  a  depend¬ 
ent,  and  the  additional  exemption  for 
old  age  or  blindness)  from  $600  to 
•Si  000.” 

rhe  above  title  is  self-explanatory. 

H.R.  i'y()6  (Introduced  by  Mr.  Poff  of 
Virginia)  “A  Bill  to  increase  the  per¬ 
sonal  income  tax  exemptions  of  a  tax¬ 
payer  for  a  dependent,  and  the  ad¬ 
ditional  exemption  for  old  age  or  blind¬ 
ness,  from  $6{K)  to  $750. 

The  above  title  is  self-explanatory. 
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H.R.  1/2^  (Introduced  by  Mr.  Rhodes 
of  Pennsylvania)  “A  Bill  to  grant  ad¬ 
ditional  income  tax  exemptions  and 
deductions  to  taxpayers  who  are  per¬ 
manently  disabled,  and  to  allow  ad¬ 
ditional  income  tax  exemptions  to 
taxpayers  supporting  dependents  who 
are  permanently  disabled.” 

rhis  would  grant  to  the  taxpayer  the 
right  to  take  advantage  of  the  extra  ex¬ 
emption  provided  for  the  blind  for 
each  blind  dependent  he  might  have. 

H.R.  iy2p  (Introduced  by  Mr.  Rogers 
of  Colorado)  “A  Bill  to  increase  the 
income  tax  exemptions,  including  the 
additional  exemptions  for  old  age  or 
blindness,  from  $600  to  .Si 000.” 

This  title  is  self-explanatory. 

H.R.  1S62  (Introduced  by  Mr.  Whitten 
of  Mississippi)  “A  Bill  to  amend  the 
Social  .Security  .\ct  to  provide  that  the 
Federal  payment  for  old-age  assistance, 
aid  to  the  blind,  and  aid  to  the  per¬ 
manently  and  totally  disabled  shall  be 
S30  per  recipient  per  month.” 

I’he  above  bill  w'ould  amend  the 
.Social  .Security  Act  with  respect  to  the 
formula  to  be  used  in  alloting  funds  to 
the  various  approved  programs.  Under 
this  bill  the  Federal  payment  per  indi¬ 
vidual  would  be  a  minimum  of  $30.  A 
bill  of  this  type  assures  a  minimum 
payment  to  an  individual  of  .S30  per 
month. 

H.R.  2096  (Introduced  by  Mr.  Hagen 
of  Minnesota)  “A  Bill  to  establish  a 
Federal  Agency  for  the  Handicapped, 
to  define  its  duties  and  for  other  pur¬ 
poses.” 

The  alx)ve  bill  is  the  same  as  several 
introduced  into  the  last  session  of  Con¬ 
gress  under  various  numbers  and  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  .American  Federation  of 
the  Physically  Handicapped.  These 
bills  have  been  analyzed  several  times 


in  AFB  Bulletins.  The  bill  in  general 
would  establish  an  agency  in  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Labor  to  administer  all 
services  to  the  handicapped,  including 
rehabilitation,  assistance,  etc. 

H.R.  2/5/  (Introduced  by  Mr.  Passman 
of  Louisiana)  “A  bill  to  increase  the 
personal  income  tax  exemptions  of  a 
taxpayer  (including  the  exemption  for 
a  spouse,  the  exemption  for  a  depend¬ 
ent,  and  the  additional  exemption  for 
old  age  or  blindness)  from  $600  to 
$800.” 

This  title  is  self-explanatory, 

H.R.  2i.fj  (Introduced  by  Mr.  Tollef- 
son  of  Washington)  “A  Bill  to  establish 
the  Federal  Agency  for  the  Handi¬ 
capped,  to  define  its  duties,  and  for 
other  purposes.” 

This  bill  is  identical  with  H.R.  2096 
introduced  by  Mr.  Hagen. 

H.R.  2i.f8  (Introduced  by  Mr.  Utt  of 
California)  “A  Bill  to  increase  the  per¬ 
sonal  income  tax  exemptions  of  a 
taxpayer  (including  exemption  for  a 
sjx)use,  the  exemption  for  a  dependent, 
and  the  additional  exemption  for  old 
age  or  blindness)  from  $600  to  $800.” 

This  title  is  self-explanatory. 

H.R.  2i.fQ  (Introduced  by  Mr.  Van 
Zandt  of  Pennsylvania)  “A  Bill  to  es¬ 
tablish  the  Federal  Agency  for  the 
Handicapped,  to  define  its  duties,  and 
for  other  purposes.” 

This  bill  is  identical  with  H.R.  2096, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Hagen. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Washington 
representative  the  above  list  of  bills 
are  of  the  most  importance  to  workers 
with  the  blind.  They  have  all  been  re¬ 
ferred  to  their  respective  Committees 
for  action.  Many  will  die  in  their  Com- 
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mittees  without  further  consideration. 
If  and  when  any  of  the  foregoing  bills 
are  considered  by  the  Committees  we 
will  make  such  information  available. 

For  your  further  information  on  spe¬ 
cific  bills  write  directly  to  the  Legis¬ 


lative  .Analyst  of  the  American  Founda¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind,  Inc.,  Room  442,  In¬ 
vestment  Building,  1511  K.  Street, 
X.W.,  ^V^^shington  5,  D.  C. 

— Hulen  C.  Walker, 
Legislative  Analyst 


Educators’  Congresses  and 
Conventions  of  the  Past 

NELSON  COON 


Incidental  to  the  filing  of  jiapers 
concerned  with  the  recent  conference 
at  Bussum,  Holland,  where  educators 
of  the  blind  from  all  parts  of  the  world 
met  to  consider  common  problems,  the 
writer  became  interested  in  the  reports 
of  previous  gatherings  of  this  nature, 
and  thought  that  a  resume  of  interna¬ 
tional  co-operation  in  our  field  might 
be  helpful  to  many  of  the  younger 
educators  who  may  not  realize  that 
UNESCO-like  consideration  of  the 
world  problem  of  the  education  of  the 
blind  is  nothing  new. 

Our  survey  has  shown,  as  one  would 
suspect,  that  a  number  of  countries 
have  enjoyed  the  benefits  of  conven¬ 
tions  on  a  national  level.  It  is  to  the 
credit  of  the  United  States  that  the 
first  of  these  regular  gatherings  of  edu¬ 
cators  on  a  national  basis  was  held  in 
New  York  City  in  1853,  and  that  there¬ 
after,  the  Associations  of  American  In¬ 
structors  for  the  Blind  have  held  some 
forty  meetings  at  regular  intervals. 
Thirty  years  after  that,  in  1873,  the 
German-speaking  nations  embarked  on 
a  series  of  meetings  which  continued 
until  the  outbreak  of  World  War  I. 
Several  of  these  conventions  embraced 
all  of  Europe  in  their  roll  call,  and  all 


were  conducted  with  careful  attention 
to  detail  both  in  organization  and  in 
reportage.  Between  and  since  the  wars, 
further  conferences  have  been  held  of 
both  teachers  and  superintendents  in 
Germany. 

In  Great  Britain,  conventions  have 
not  been  so  regularly  organized,  the 
first  one  of  record  being  that  in  York 
in  1883,  with  a  further  triennial  series 
running  up  to  World  War  I.  Italy, 
too,  has  had  a  series  of  such  gatherings 
from  1883  down  to  the  present.  Several 
years  ago  a  well  organized  conference 
of  educators  in  Scandinavia  was  held, 
and  without  doubt  other  countries  have 
done  likewise  without  leaving  much  in 
the  way  of  printed  reports. 

In  many  ways  it  is  quite  natural  that 
the  French,  who  pioneered  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  the  blind,  should  also  have 
taken  the  first  steps  to  bring  educators 
together,  and  this  they  did  in  1878  by 
inviting  all  persons  connected  with  the 
blind  to  meet  as  “The  Universal  Con¬ 
gress  for  the  Improvement  of  the  Con¬ 
dition  of  the  Blind”.  An  examination 
of  the  printed  report  of  this  meeting  has 
shown  that  the  group  was  almost  en¬ 
tirely  made  up  of  educators  from  a 
number  of  countries.  At  the  meeting 
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the  American  Printing  House  was 
awarded  a  medal  for  the  high  quality 
of  its  embossed  printing,  and  discus¬ 
sion  was  heated  on  the  subject  of  the 
various  systems  of  braille. 

The  next  attempt  at  a  truly  interna¬ 
tional  gathering  was  sponsored  by  the 
Germanic  group  when  they  issued  their 
call  for  the  “Universal  Congress  of  In¬ 
structors  and  Friends  of  the  Blind”  to 
be  held  in  Amsterdam  in  1885.  This 
was  a  very  successful  Congress  with 
more  than  fifteen  countries  represented, 
including  delegates  from  both  North 
and  South  America. 

Four  years  after  this  the  French  au¬ 
thorities  issued  another  call  for  a  “Uni¬ 
versal  Congress”  which,  although  with¬ 
out  so  many  countries  represented,  had 
some  very  interesting  discussions  on 
the  four  main  topics  of: 

1.  Education  for  the  Profession. 

2.  Integrating  the  Blind  Child  into  the 
Public  School  System. 

3.  Should  the  Preschool  Blind  Child 
be  Educated  at  Home? 

4.  Suitable  Physical  Education  for  the 
Blind  Student. 

From  the  international  viewpoint, 
the  Congress  held  in  Paris  in  1900  was 
highly  successful,  with  twenty-two  coun¬ 
tries  officially  represented.  Although 
the  title  of  this  conference  would  indi¬ 
cate  “w'orkers”  for  the  blind  were  in¬ 
cluded,  a  reading  of  the  report  indi¬ 
cates  that  almost  all  of  the  discussions 
were  on  educational  problems,  includ¬ 
ing  especially  the  problem  of  the  par¬ 


tially  sighted  pupil,  and  the  wisdom 
of  employing  visually  handicapped 
teachers. 

So  successful  was  this  conference  in 
1900  that  another  under  the  same  aus¬ 
pices  was  organized  at  Brussels  in  1902. 
The  heads  of  thirty  schools  for  the 
blind  (plus  many  teachers)  were  pres¬ 
ent,  the  leaders  in  discussion  being 
representatives  from  schools  in  France, 
Germany,  U.S.A.,  Great  Britain,  Italy, 
Belgium,  Spain,  Holland,  Switzerland, 
and  Denmark. 

Succeeding  meetings  of  this  world 
organization  were  held  in  Naples  in 
1909,  in  Cairo  in  1911,  and  a  similar 
one  in  London  in  1914.  But  from  the 
consideration  of  purely  educational 
problems  these  meetings  went  on  to  dis¬ 
cuss  problems  of  the  adult  blind, 
and  so  it  was  that  the  next  major 
world  conference  on  the  blind  was 
sponsored  jointly  by  the  A.A.I.B.  and 
the  A.A.VV^B.  and  held  in  New  York 
in  1931.  The  arrangements  for  this 
meeting  were  made  at  a  “pre-Congress” 
meeting  in  Vienna  in  1929,  and  there 
was  set  the  agenda  of  the  New  York 
Conference  to  include  all  phases  of 
blind  education  and  welfare. 

Whether,  following  the  Amsterdam 
(Bussum)  meetings  in  1952,  the  future 
gatherings  of  educators  will  again  in¬ 
clude  considerations  of  other  problems, 
remains  for  the  future:  but  in  any  case 
it  is  of  interest  to  note  not  only  the 
frequency  of  international  meetings  in 
the  last  seven  ty-five  years,  but  also  the 
timelessness  of  the  problems  facing  our 
field  of  sj)ecial  education. 
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Appointments 


Arthur  Napier  Magill,  who  has  been 
Superintendent  of  the  Ontario  Division 
of  the  Canadian  National  Institute  for 
the  Blind,  has  assumed  his  new  duties 
as  Director  of  the  Demonstration  Cen¬ 
ter  set  up  by  the  U.  N.  Technical  As¬ 
sistance  Administration  in  Cairo,  Egypt. 
His  object  is  not  only  to  organize  an 
efficient  demonstration  center  utilizing 
modern  techniques,  but  also  to  draw  on 
his  experience  in  Canada  to  blueprint 
a  nationwide  rehabilitation  program 
for  the  blind  adapted  to  the  specific 
conditions  of  Egypt. 

Mr.  Magill  was  accidentally  blinded 
in  his  youth.  He  graduated  from  Michi¬ 
gan  State  College,  and  has  degrees  in 
economics,  sociology,  psychology  and 
public  speaking.  As  Superintendent  of 
the  Canadian  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind  in  Ontario,  he  was  responsible 
for  the  administration  of  an  overall  re¬ 
habilitation  program  for  5,800  people. 
He  supervised  the  work  of  900  rehabili¬ 
tation  specialists  and  2,500  volunteer 
workers. 

The  establishment  of  the  Demonstra¬ 
tion  Center  in  Cairo  will  be  discussed 
more  fully  in  a  later  issue. 


Dr.  Jacob  Freid  assumes  his  new 
duties  as  Executive  Director  of  the 
Jewish  Braille  Institute  of  America, 
Inc.,  as  of  February  1.  Dr.  Freid  re¬ 
ceived  his  Ph.D.  from  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity:  he  has  taught  Sociology  at  Rut¬ 
gers  University,  and  International  Re¬ 
lations  at  the  New  School  for  Social 
Research  in  New  York.  During  the  war 
Dr.  Freid  was  head  of  the  Moscow  Desk 
for  the  Office  of  War  Information  and 


the  State  Department.  This  responsi¬ 
bility  consisted  of  acting  as  liaison  in 
information  between  the  United  States 
Embassy  in  Moscow  and  the  govern¬ 
ment  here  at  home.  Prior  to  coming 
to  the  Jewish  Braille  Institute  he  was 
director  of  research  and  information 
of  the  American  Jewish  Congress,  and 
editor  of  the  Jewish  Affairs  pamphlets. 
He  has  published  numerous  articles 
(one,  on  the  purposes  and  activities 
of  the  Jewish  Braille  Institute,  appears 
in  this  issue). 

Dr.  Freid  has  been  interested  in  the 
sociology  of  the  blind  in  general  and  of 
the  Jewish  blind  in  particular,  and 
hopes  to  continue  in  the  spirit  of  Mr. 
Dubov  in  promoting  the  religious  and 
cultural  welfare  of  the  Jewish  blind. 

The  Jewish  Braille  Institute  was 
founded  in  1931  by  Leopold  Dubov, 
who,  after  schooling  and  tutoring  as  a 
blind  young  man  in  England  and 
America,  did  some  music  teaching,  in¬ 
surance  selling,  and  then  undertook  to 
build  up  a  division  of  blind  magazine 
agents  with  the  Reviexv  of  Reviews. 
Two  years  later  the  publication  discon¬ 
tinued,  and  Mr.  Dubov  undertook  to 
make  know'n  his  conviction  that  there 
was  dire  need  for  the  religious  and 
spiritual  enfranchisement  of  the  Jew¬ 
ish  blind  of  America  and  throughout 
the  world.  This  led  to  the  birth  of  the 
Jewish  Braille  Institute. 

Dr.  Freid’s  approach  to  his  new  re¬ 
sponsibilities  promises  the  continued 
progress  of  the  Jexoish  Braille  Review, 
through  his  understanding  of  its  origi¬ 
nal  purposes,  and  his  insight  and  keen 
appreciation  of  its  founder’s  concept. 
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Current  Citerature 


“Retrolental  Fibroplasia:  A  Survey,” 
by  Leona  Zacharias,  M.D.,  American 
Journal  of  Ophthalmology,  October, 
1952.  This  is  an  attempt  to  present,  as 
completely  as  possible,  all  facts  and  all 
ideas  which  have  been  presented  in  the 
past  few  years  on  the  subject  of  retro¬ 
lental  fibroplasia.  The  writings  of  vari¬ 
ous  authors  on  the  subject  have  been 
analyzed  in  detail  and  a  bibliography 
of  219  items  is  given. 


“Retrolental  Fibroplasia  in  Prema¬ 
ture  Infants:  A  Review  of  the  Litera¬ 
ture,”  by  Ethel  C.  Dunham,  M.  D., 
Bulletin  of  the  World  Health  Organi¬ 
zation,  Vol.  4,  No.  4,  1951.  In  this 
survey  of  the  literature  on  retrolental 
fibroplasia  32  references  have  been  se¬ 
lected  for  review.  A  bibliography  is  in¬ 
cluded. 


“What  is  Special  alx)ut  Special  Edu¬ 
cation —  rhe  Child  Who  Is  Blind,”  by 
Berthold  Lowenfeld,  Ph.  D.,  Excep¬ 
tional  Children,  December,  1952.  The 
material  in  this  article  has  been  divided 
into  two  main  sections:  special  meth¬ 
odology  of  the  education  of  the  blind 
and  special  facilities  for  education  of 
blind  children.  The  author  concludes 
that  the  trend  in  America  is  toward  a 
loosening  of  the  institutional-residen¬ 
tial  element  in  the  education  of  the 
blind.  Segregation  of  the  blind  is  nor¬ 
mally  acceptable  only  as  a  step  toward 
integration  with  the  seeing  community. 


“The  Christmas  Candle,”  by  Marie 
Stuart,  Exceptional  Children,  Decem¬ 
ber,  1952.  A  story  of  work  for  the  blind 


in  Greece  and  of  a  young  Greek  woman 
who  is  now  preparing  herself  to  teach 
the  blind,  with  the  benefit  of  a  United 
Nations  fellowship. 


“My  Eyes  for  God,”  by  J.  Robert 
Moskin,  Look,  December  2,  1952.  This 
is  a  biographical  sketch  of  John 
Howard  Griffin,  a  young  blind  man 
who  has  gained  much  attention  as  the 
author  of  The  Devil  Rides  Outside. 
The  article  is  profusely  illustrated. 


“Our  Baby  Was  Born  Blind,”  by 
Frank  M.  Stevenson,  Saturday  Evening 
Post,  December  27,  1952.  A  father  tells 
the  story  of  how  he  and  his  wife  tried 
to  solve  the  problem  of  the  education  of 
their  blind  child.  For  them,  the  answer 
was  found  in  a  residential  nursery 
school  for  blind  children. 


“Gamest  Kids  in  the  Country,”  by 
Jerome  Ellison,  Saturday  Evening  Post, 
February  7,  1953.  In  this  story  of  boy 
scout  troops  for  handicapped  boys  con¬ 
siderable  space  is  given  to  blind  boy 
scouts,  with  special  emphasis  on  Troop 
300  of  Chicago,  America’s  first,  and 
still  one  of  its  few,  non-institutional 
blind  Ixjy  scout  troops. 


“Helen  Keller  Visits  Haifa,  Israel,” 
by  Sonya  S.  Cohen,  Volta  Review,  Oc¬ 
tober  1952.  This  is  the  story  of  Helen 
Keller’s  visit  to  the  Institute  for  the 
deaf  in  Haifa,  on  her  recent  trip  to  the 
Near  East. 


“The  Adoption  of  Little  Billy,”  by 
Carol  Hughes,  Coronet,  January,  1953. 
Little  Billy,  a  little  blind  boy,  was  taken 
into  a  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  family  at  the 
age  of  ten  months,  and  this  is  the  story 
of  his  development  and  growth  during 
the  first  six  years  of  life. 


“‘Hello’  Man  in  Braille”  by  Carol 
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Burke,  Coronet,  February,  1953.  The 
story  of  a  blind  man  who  built  up  a 
successful  telephone-answering  service 
based  on  his  own  resourcefulness  and 


imagination.  At  present  he  takes  more 
than  500  calls  a  day  and  among  his 
subscribers  are  those  in  many  occupa¬ 
tions  and  professions. 


J^ecrology 


James  P.  Hamilton  died  in  Tampa, 
Florida,  in  January.  A  graduate  of  the 
Michigan  State  School  for  the  Deaf  and 
the  Blind,  and  of  Albion  College  and 
the  University  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Hamil¬ 
ton  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Michigan  Association  of  Workers  for 
the  Blind  in  1900,  and  was  its  first 
president.  The  Michigan  Employment 
Institution  for  the  Blind  at  Saginaw 
was  one  of  the  first  projects  of  the  As¬ 
sociation,  and  Mr.  Hamilton  was  its 
superintendent  for  a  number  of  years. 

In  later  years  he  was  successful  in 
the  piano  business  in  Michigan  and 
Florida,  and  in  the  real  estate  business 
in  Florida. 


Dr.  Clarence  Jacob  Settles,  Sr., 
64,  retired  president  of  the  Florida 
School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind,  died 
January  13  at  Riverside  Hospital  in 
Jacksonville  where  he  had  been  con¬ 
fined  since  January  7.  Dr.  Settles  was  a 
native  of  Missouri,  and  went  to  the 
Florida  school  in  1932.  He  had  retired 
last  September.  Having  a  deaf  brother 
Dr.  Settles  early  became  interested  in 


the  education  of  the  deaf  and  after 
graduating  from  Westminster  College 
in  Fulton,  Missouri,  he  received  a  fel¬ 
lowship  from  Gallaudet  College,  Nor¬ 
mal  Department,  from  which  school  he 
graduated.  His  first  teaching  experience 
was  in  the  Tennessee  School  for  the 
Deaf.  From  there  he  went  to  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  School  for  the  Deaf  in  Phila¬ 
delphia.  He  served  two  years  in  World 
War  I  and  then  served  until  1932  at  the 
Idaho  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind. 

Dr.  Settles  was  at  one  time  president 
of  the  American  Instructors  of  the 
Deaf  and  was  a  long-time  member  of 
the  American  Association  of  Workers 
for  the  Blind,  American  Association  of 
Instructors  for  the  Blind,  Shrine  Club, 
Elks  Club,  American  Legion,  V.F.W., 
and  past  president  of  the  St.  Augustine 
Y.M.C..A.,  and  of  Rotary  Clubs  in 
Idaho  and  St.  Augustine.  In  1932  he 
received  the  Ph.D.  degree  from  Web¬ 
ster  College  in  .Atlanta,  Ga. 

Married  in  1921,  Dr.  Settles  is  sur¬ 
vived  by  his  wife,  and  two  children,  a 
sister  and  a  brother. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Ancient  City 
Baptist  Church,  St.  Augustine. 
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Love  Is  Not  Blind — By  Russell  Griddle. 

Publisher,  W.  W.  Norton,  New  York. 

272  pp.  $3.50 

There  are  so  many  ways  of  looking 
at  this  book  that  one  finds  oneself  call¬ 
ing  it  to  the  attention  of  quite  a  variety 
of  people.  It  is  certainly  a  vigorous  ac¬ 
count  of  the  experiences  of  one  man 
with  low  enough  visual  acuity  to  be 
called  “blind,”  but  with  enough  eye¬ 
sight  to  read  if  he  “got  closer.” 

Mr.  Griddle  was  left  with  7/200 
visual  acuity  when  he  reached  the  7th 
grade.  The  reader  who  is  curious  can 
probably  get  a  fair  idea  of  the  sight  that 
was  left  to  him  by  holding  before  the 
eyes  a  sheet  of  pliofilm  of  the  proper 
thickness.  He  was  able  to  go  to  a 
sight  saving  class — quite  different  from 
the  best  classes  nowadays — and  to  get 
through  a  regular  high  school,  not  with¬ 
out  difficulties.  He  became  a  rugged 
opponent  to  meet  in  the  boxing  ring, 
handled  a  newspaper  route,  got  himself 
elected  editor  of  the  high  school  news¬ 
paper,  and  became,  later,  an  up-and- 
coming  farmer. 

Through  all  this  he  retained  the 
prejudices  about  blindness  which  made 
him  insist  he  himself  was  not  blind; 
he  just  had  bad  eyes;  he  was  “kind  of 
odd.”  Scattered  through  the  narrative 
are  frequent  examples  of  how  “bad 
eyes”  can  collect  useful  visual  data; 
enough,  in  fact,  to  enable  him  to  “pass” 
as  a  sighted  person  until  some  unavoid¬ 
able  accident — a  puncture  from  an  un¬ 
seen  paper-spike,  for  instance — gave 
him  away. 

Actually,  as  far  as  those  about  him 
were  concerned,  he  was  blind — stone- 


blind.  And  while  fighting  for  accept¬ 
ance  as  a  sighted  person  with  bad  eyes, 
he  was  facing  the  social  problems  of 
any  blind  boy.  He  clung  to  the  general 
attitudes  about  the  blind  he  found 
about  him  and  had  as  little  insight  into 
the  experiences  of  the  blind  girl  he 
met  at  a  booth  at  the  fair  as  did  the 
others  in  the  crowds  among  whom  he 
moved. 

When  he  was  forced,  at  last,  to  ap¬ 
peal  to  organized  work  for  the  blind 
(which,  again,  we  can  hope  is  quite  a  bit 
changed  now  from  what  it  was  then) 
he  completely  rejected  what  there  was 
to  offer. 

His  is  not  a  voice  crying  in  the  wilder¬ 
ness.  A  great  many  legally  blind  people 
complain  today  that  they  suffer  from 
being  lumped  with  the  totally  blind. 
It  has  been  estimated  that  as  high  as 
80  per  cent  of  the  blind  retain  some 
sight,  be  it  no  more  than  what  the 
normal  eye  can  see  through  closed  eye¬ 
lids.  It  must  be  admitted  that  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  a  man  with  7/200  visual  acuity 
are  quite  different  from  those  of  a 
totally  blind  man.  And  there  is  little 
question  that  Russell  Griddle’s  prob¬ 
lems  could  have  been  much  lightened 
by  lenses  then  in  existence  had  they 
been  brought  to  his  attention.  Indeed, 
it  was  only  after  several  jobs  had  been 
lost  that  he  was  given  corrective  glasses 
that  brought  his  sight  up  to  20/200. 

Just  as  he  was  about  to  be  married  he 
got  back  20/20  acuity  through  a  corneal 
graft.  One  of  the  most  moving  passages 
in  the  book  describes  the  sudden  return 
of  unclouded  vision  some  time  after  the 
last  bandages  were  removed.  There  fol- 
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Tows  a  description  of  a  scene  where 
Mr.  Griddle  had  the  doubtful  pleas¬ 
ure  of  watching  his  own  eye  o[}eration 
in  technicolor  movies. 

I'hat  whatever  strides  have  been 
made  in  work  for  the  blind  are  still 
inadequate  is  shown  when  we  read,  “In 
the  fall  of  the  year  that  Edward  was 
born  my  sight  had  become  so  poor  that 
I  could  no  longer  care  for  cows  and 
[we]  had  to  sell  them.”  W^hen  glaucoma 
pushed  his  sight  dowm  to  almost  noth¬ 
ing,  there  seems  to  have  been  no  one  to 
convince  this  man  who  had  become  a 
dairy  farmer  with  7/200  visual  acuity 


that  he  could  still  be  a  dairy  farmer 
with  no  sight  of  his  own  at  all. 

When  it  is  generally  understood  that 
blindness  encompasses  many  degrees  of 
sight,  posing  many  different  types  of 
problems,  and  that  there  is  not  a  night- 
and-day  difference  between  any  two 
states,  perhaps  there  will  be  a  lot  more 
pigeonholes  into  which  blind  people 
are  thrust  by  those  around  them.  Per¬ 
haps  the  time  will  even  come  when  each 
blind  person  will  be  judged  on  his  own 
capabilities.  “Love  Is  Not  Blind”  is  full 
of  arguments  in  this  direction. 

— Charles  G.  Ritter 


WORK  FOR  BLIND  DISCUSSED  AT  U.  N.  CONFERENCE 


I’wenty-six  non-governmental  organi¬ 
zations  (NGO)  working  with  the  handi¬ 
capped  were  represented  at  a  two-day 
conference  held  at  United  Nations 
headquarters  early  in  February.  The 
conference  met  to  help  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  and  its  specialized  agencies  build 
up  a  co-ordinated  international  pro¬ 
gram  for  the  rehabilitation  of  physically 
handicapped  persons.  Among  the  organ¬ 
izations  participating  were  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Foundation  for  Overseas  Blind  and 
the  World  Council  for  the  Welfare  of 
the  Blind.  Matters  dealing  with  re¬ 
habilitation  in  all  forms  were  consid¬ 
ered  as  they  affect  situations  in  many 
parts  of  the  world. 

A  feature  of  the  conference  was  a 
dinner  sponsored  jointly  by  the  World 


Council  for  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind 
and  the  International  Society  for  the 
Welfare  of  Cripples,  at  which  Miss 
Helen  Keller,  Counselor  of  Interna¬ 
tional  Relations  for  the  American 
Foundation  for  Overseas  Blind,  and 
Miss  Bell  Greve,  Director  of  the  Cleve¬ 
land  Rehabilitation  Center,  were 
awarded  special  recognition  by  the  re¬ 
spective  organizations.  Miss  Keller  re¬ 
ceived  a  leather-bound  illuminated 
scroll  carrying  a  citation  of  diligent 
labor  in  the  service  of  the  blind  and 
deaf  in  the  far  corners  of  the  world.  The 
presentation  was  made  by  Colonel  E.  A. 
Baker,  Managing  Director  of  the  Ca¬ 
nadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
and  President  of  the  World  Council  for 
the  Welfare  of  the  Blind. 


The  New  Outlook  for  the  Blind 
would  be  grateful  to  receive  from  any 
readers  who  may  have  them  to  spare, 
copies  of  the  following  past  issues: 
April  1951,  May  1951,  April  1952.  If 
you  have  any  of  these  numbers,  and 


have  no  particular  need  for  them,  you 
would  be  doing  a  great  favor  by  ad¬ 
dressing  them  to:  New  Outlook  for  the 
Blind,  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind,  15  West  16th  Street,  New  York 
11,  New  York. 
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Nkal  F.  Quimby,  Ph.  D.,  is  Superintendent 
of  the  New  Mexico  School  for  the  Blind, 
and  President  for  the  1951-53  biennium 
of  the  American  Association  of  Instructors 
of  tlie  Blind.  By  virtue  of  the  latter  office 
Dr.  Quimby  is  a  Trustee  of  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind.  Last  summer  he 
was  a  delegate  to  the  International  Con¬ 
ference  of  Educators  of  the  Blind  at  Bus- 
sum,  Holland. 

- ■  - 

Nelson  Coon  is  Librarian  of  the  Perkins 
Library  in  Watertown,  Mass.  He  also  serves 
as  Secretary  of  Section  H  of  the  A.A.W.B., 
and  was  Chairman  of  the  library  workshop 
of  the  A..A.1.B.  Convention  last  summer  in 
Louisville,  Kentuckly. 

- ■  - 

Rev.  John  H.  Klocke,  S.  J.,  has  been 
National  Director  of  the  Xavier  Society 
for  the  Blind  since  April  1946.  He  suc¬ 
ceeded  the  late  Rev.  William  S.  Dolan 
who  died  suddently  after  serving  for  five 


years.  From  1931  to  1933  Father  Klocke 
tvas  Dean  of  Men  at  St.  Joesph’s  College 
in  Philadelphia.  He  spent  the  next  year 
in  study  in  Europe,  and  from  1934  to  1942 
he  was  Headmaster  of  the  Brooklyn  Pre¬ 
paratory  School.  Father  Klocke  came  to  the 
Xavier  Society  for  the  Blind  after  serving 
as  Army  Chaplain  from  1942  to  1946. 
- ■ - 

Jacob  Freid,  Ph.  D.,  Columbia  University, 
has  just  assumed  his  present  position  as 
Executive  Director  of  the  Jewish  Braille 
Institute  of  America.  More  about  Dr.  Fried 
and  his  new  duties  appears  in  the  AP¬ 
POINTMENTS  column  of  this  issue. 
- ■ - 

Rev.  Nelson  Chappel,  M.  A.,  B.  D.  is 
General  Secretary  of  the  John  Milton  So¬ 
ciety,  publishers  of  Protestant  literature 
for  the  blind.  .A  Canadian,  Mr.  Chappel 
came  to  his  present  post  nearly  three  years 
ago  from  the  Canadian  Council  of 
Churches,  Department  of  Christian  Edu¬ 
cation,  in  which  he  served  as  Secretary’. 
From  1937  to  1941  he  served  as  pastor  of 
the  Westminster  United  Church  in  Sa.ska- 
toon,  Saskatchewan;  and  from  1941  to  1945 
he  served  as  Chaplain  with  the  Royal 
Canadian  Air  Force  overseas. 


The  Study  Group  of  Professional  So¬ 
cial  Workers  in  Agencies  for  the  Blind 
is  making  a  study  of  blind  and  visually 
handicapped  social  work  students.  They 
would  like  all  blind  and  visually  handi¬ 
capped  individuals  who  have  ever  been 

Beacon  Lodge,  Pennsylvania  Camp 
for  the  Blind,  beautifully  situated  in 
the  hills  of  central  Pennsylvania,  will  be 
open  from  June  27th  to  August  29, 
1953.  Applicants  from  Pennsylvania 
will  be  given  first  consideration,  but 
blind  jjeople  from  other  states  will  be 
considered  if  space  permits.  Mr.  Clyde 
L.  Downs,  Camp  Director,  plans  a  well 
rounded  recreational  program  for  the 
guests  of  1953.  The  Hobby  shop  will  be 
open  during  the  day  where  blind  guests 


enrolled  in  a  School  of  Social  Work  to 
contact  Mrs.  Florence  Starr,  Chairman, 
Study  Group  of  Professional  Social 
Workers  in  Agencies  for  the  Blind,  1880 
Broadway,  New  York  City.  Your  co¬ 
operation  will  be  appreciated. 

may  participate  in  various  projects. 
Arrangements  will  be  made  to  see  that 
guests  can  go  to  the  church  of  their 
choice  on  Sunday. 

The  Camp  fee  will  be  $35.00  per 
week  and  guests  may  stay  for  one  or  two 
weeks.  In  most  cases,  blind  people  come 
through  sponsorships  provided  by  serv¬ 
ice  clubs  or  individuals.  Those  wishing 
to  register  should  contact  Carl  Shoe¬ 
maker,  Beacon  Lodge-Camp  for  the 
Blind,  Lewistown,  Penna. 
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Classified  Comer 


Position  Desirkd:  Young  man  (blind),  thirty- 
two  years  old,  desires  position  as  rehabilitation 
or  employment  counselor  with  agency  for  the 
blind.  B.  A.  degree  in  .Social  Sciences  and 
LL.  B.  degree.  Experienced  high  school  teacher, 
counselor,  and  social  case  worker  for  phy¬ 
sically  handicapped.  Write:  Box  i-B,  New 
Outlook. 

.A  SUMMER  CAMP  FOR  BLIND  children  has  various 
counseling  positions  open  for  teachers  and 
teachers-in-training.  Good  salaries,  permanent 
camp  facilities,  private  lake,  and  all  phases  of 
camping  (except  equitation)  offered.  Please 
contact  Donald  R.  Young,  Camp  Director,  New 
Jersey  State  Commission  for  the  Blind,  1060 
Broad  Street,  Newark,  New  Jersey. 

Counseling  Psychologist  seeks  position  with 


an  established  or  growing  agency  with  a  pro¬ 
fessional  staff  serving  the  total  rehabilitation 
needs  of  clients.  Can:  diagnose  and  treat 
clients’  problems  through  evaluation,  psy¬ 
chological  testing,  personal  and  vocational 
counseling;  plan  and  carry  out  rehabilitation 
programs  including  industrially  oriented  ad¬ 
justment,  training,  and  placement;  conduct 
basic  research  related  to  such  services.  Ph.  D. 
requirements  completed  in  Vocational  Reha¬ 
bilitation.  Experience  in  community  agencies 
and  hospitals  serving  the  rehabilitation  needs 
of  blind  and  otherwise  disabled  clients.  Address 
replies  to  The  New  Outlook  for  the  Blind,  Box 
2-B. 

The  Montana  .\ssociation  for  the  Blind,  Box 
gai,  Helena,  Montana,  is  looking  for  a  quali¬ 
fied,  normal  or  partial  sighted  person  to  serve 
as  Supervisor  of  Orientation  at  its  1953  Sum¬ 
mer  School  for  the  Adult  Blind,  June  28- 
.\ugust  2.  Reasonable  salary  ($igo  for  five 
weeks),  free  room  and  board  and  reimburse¬ 
ment  for  minimum  round-trip  transportation. 
Good  working  conditions,  ideal  climate,  beauti¬ 
ful  scenery,  in  the  heart  of  the  nation’s  vaca¬ 
tion  and  tourist  country. 


Earn  More  with  Leathercraft! 

Have  you  looked  through  your  copy  of  our  1952  leathercraft  catalogue 
lately?  Over  150  articles,  designed  to  sell  to  the  general  public,  are  fully 
illustrated  and  described. 

You  cannot  have  successful  sales  without  a  sufficient 
variety  of  goods  to  sell.  Place  your  trial  order  for 
new  merchandise  today — and  have  it  in  time  to 
boost  your  holiday  sales  and  holiday  earnings. 

S.&S.  LEATHER  COMPANY 

Colchester,  Conn. 

Wallets,  keycases,  coinpurses,  ladies’  handbags  and 
shoulder  bags,  leather  and  plastic  belts  for  men 
and  women,  combcases,  cigarette  cases,  moccasins, 
suspenders,  gift  sets,  general  craft  supplies.  Free 
42-page  catalogue. 
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